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Doctor, Here Are the Prescriptions 


Meeting the Attacks on Education 


BELMONT FARLEY 


In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


yf to do until the doctor 


comes” is not an appropriate sub- 
title for this article. You are the 
doctor. The prescriptions offered 
here are practical. They are prescrip- 
tions which can be applied imme- 
diately to meet each of the various 
attacks being made today on edu- 
cation. 

1. Organized attacks.—A recent 
example took place in Cincinnati. 
A national organization sent out 
form letters evidently tailored to the 
occupations of the persons to whom 
they were addressed. Medical prac- 
titioners received a letter decrying 
“nefarious activity” in the schools 
which, the letter said, was promot- 
ing “‘state-planned” medicine. A 
request for financial assistance to 
stem this trend was made, and the 
letter closed with a patriotic appeal 
“for the sake of your profession, of 
the youth of the land, the very fu- 
ture of America.” 

One of the physicians showed his 
letter to an official of the Cincinnati 
school system. This official took the 
letter up with the Academy of 
Medicine of Cincinnati and that 
organization inquired of .the Cin- 
cinnati Better Business Bureau 
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about the standing of the organiza- 
tion which had sent the letter. The 
Bureau obtained a complete story 
of the organization, including the 
fact that the motives of some of the 
officers of the organization had been 
questioned by the United States De- 
partment of Justice. The president 
of the Cincinnati Academy of 
Medicine thereupon wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the members of his 
Academy: 

It is our understanding that you may 
soon receive a letter asking for financial 
support from a certain organization. 
Some physicians have already received 
these letters. In cooperation with the 
Cincinnati Better Business Bureau, Inc., 
we are sending you herewith a condensed 
report on that organization so that you 
may be familiar with its purposes and 
the people who are connected with it. 


There were no vilifications of 





the persons who had mailed this 
letter to the doctors. No charge was 
brought against the organization. 
Objective facts were recounted. The 
drive against the schools among the 
medical personnel of the city was 
stopped in its tracks. 

2. Uninformed Critics —Occa- 
sionally a criticism of:the most sin- 
cere type may spring from ignor- 
ance of the learning process. An 
example is an editorial published in 
a west coast newspaper entitled 
“What's Best Method to Teach 
Reading?” It began with the state- 
ment that modern pedagogues be- 
lieve sight reading to be better than 
the old phonetics and followed: 


So what happens? Along about the 
fourth or fifth grade a considerable 
group of youngsters aren’t reading satis- 
factorily. So a remedial reading course is 
prescribed for these kids. 

This remedial reading class just goes 
right back to the old foundation pho- 
netics and the kids learn the ab-eb-ib-ob- 
ub word breakdown grandpa did—and 
their reading deficiencies are “remedied.” 

Probably only a poor, dumb layman 
would ask, but why don’t they apply 
the “remedy” before the cure is needed ? 


Yes, only a “poor, dumb layman” 
would ask the question raised. The 
remedial reading course prescribed 
for those who were failing to read 
is standard and in accordance with 
the best knowledge of psychology. 
It is not a method recommended 
for normal readers. It slows down 
the reading pace, but it is indicated 
for those who have strong auditory 
and weak visual imagery. When 
that diagnosis was made, the pupils 
with auditory imagery were given 
phonetics. 


Suppose the instructor in mid- 
term had discovered a sick and list- 
less child whom he found necessary 
to refer to the school nurse. The 
diagnosis was malaria. Immediately 
the victim was put on a quinine 
or atabrine diet, which is indicated 
in medical therapeutics. Suppose the 
teacher reproached himself with the 
thought that if he had given the 
whole class atabrine or quinine 
from the beginning of the term, 
probably this one child would not 
have had malaria. Such a procedure 
was recommended by the editor— 
that the entire class be given the 
remedial course to provide a remedy 
for the few who really needed it. 

How should the school principal 
answer such a criticism? Just as I 
have answered it. The answer to 
critics need not be from the plat- 
form, in the newspaper, over the 
air, or on the television screen. Per- 
sonal contacts at service clubs, civic 
meetings, in the office, or on the 
street, offer countless opportunities 
to answer the critics of education. 

Of course, no newspaper ever 
carries a story that John Doe is 
still living happily with his wife. 
The relationship of John Doe and 
his wife is not news until it becomes 
strained or ends in failure. You all 
remember the history examination 
passed out by the New York Times 
on which the respondents didn’t do 
too well. Most of such tests are 
looking for failures. The report al- 
ways gives the percentage who did 
not know the population of the 
United States, who did not know 
how far it is from Chicago to Mem- 
phis, who did not know whether 
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CIO President Philip Murray is as- 
sociated with the unions or on the 
board of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

We may console ourselves a little 
with the implication in this practice 
that school failures occur so seldom 
that they are news when they do 
happen; that high achievement is 
commonplace—no news in it. 

But let’s ask for reemphasis. Let’s 
give it ourselves. Let’s talk a little 
more about what goes on in the 
upper quartile. Let’s express the 
measure of achievement, for com- 
parable purposes, in medians and be 
statistically correct. 

3. Textbooks.—-One of the most 
frequent charges leveled at the 
schools is that textbooks are subver- 
sive. Examination will disclose that 
the ‘“‘subversiveness” charged is 
often a favorable reference, or even 
a quote, from a political platform 
to which the critic does not sub- 
scribe. Fortune magazine recently 
carried an article that describes the 
political drama of our times as a 
conflict between those who want 
more “welfare state’’ and those who 
want less ‘‘welfare state.” Between 
the upper and nether millstones of 
this conflict are caught the social 
studies and those who teach them. 

It 7s a recognized principle in the 
code of professional ethics that 
teachers and text give both sides in 
controversial issues, even contro- 
versial issues within the framework 
of American ideology. It is true also 
that modern education is based on 
a philosophy which decries the in- 
doctrination of students. 


But those who attack texts should 
be told something about the nature 
of them. Authors and editors‘ of 
textbooks are like editors of news- 
papers and magazines. It is well to 
recall the sharp and bitter reaction 
after Pearl Harbor. Suddenly, Jap- 
anese-Americans were taken from 
their homes and huddled together 
in camps for “protective custody.” 
Hate and fear of the Japanese, 
never known before, raged as the 
war became more intense. But the 
textbooks, some of them published 
five or more years before Pearl 
Harbor, kept right on saying that 
the Japanese were a kindly people, 
that they bathed regularly, and 
loved flowers and goldfish. Text- 
books published during the war 
years may express opinions that will 
seem incongruous if Japan becomes 
our strongest ally in the Far East. 

It could happen, and undoubt- 
edly has, that books with a bias have 
found their way into schools, but 
due to the sharply competitive na- 
ture of the textbook publishing 
business this would be a rarity in- 
deed. Critics of our textbooks should 
be urged to direct their appraisal 
to the whole educational experience, 
not at a few lines lifted out of con- 
text to make a startling revelation. 
It is our obligation to provide those 
who criticize textbooks a picture of 
that experience, which is as sharp 
and complete as possible. 

4. Fundamentals.—The most 
frequent of all criticisms against the 
school is leveled at “the fundamen- 
tals,” by which the critics usually 
mean the “three R’s.” There are 
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two types of critics who indulge in 
attacks on the fundamentals. One 
type desires to cut back the educa- 
tion of American children below 
the “thinking level.” If there is any 
thinking done, they would like to 
do it. 

There is another type of critic 
who assails teaching of the funda- 
mentals. This critic has a child in 
school who isn’t progressing as 
rapidly as he hoped. Or he may 
have hired a stenographer who can- 
not spell. He wants the school to do 
as well as it can. He thinks it isn't. 
He talks about it in a loud voice. 

This critic may be sincere. He can 
be the strongest ally of the schools. 
The schools belong to all people. 
Parents and other citizens have a 
duty to cooperate with members of 
the profession in deciding what we 
shall teach, who shall teach it, and 
how much we are going to pay for 
education. 

The most effective way to meet 
attacks on education is to remove 
the excuse for them. We can do this 
by making education the truly co- 
operative job it ought to be. There 
is already a well-defined trend to- 
ward such cooperation. Never in 
the history of our schools have par- 
ents shown more interest in educa- 
tion. 

But what are the “fundamentals” 
for today’s school? Fundamentals 
are possessions or skills that are es- 
sential to successful living in the 
society in which man finds himself. 
They have been vastly different 
through the centuries. While agri- 
culture calls for abilities in tilling 


the soil and crop production, the 
manufacturing age brings demands 
for craftsmanship, mechanical skills, 
and safety practices. An age of 
science demands technical skills and 
scientific knowledge. 

But while the fundamentals have 
changed radically as the life of man 
has changed, the pattern of acquir- 
ing them has been similar in princi- 
ple from the days of the cave man 
to the present. Each generation has 
learned in home and community, as 
part of the cultural heritage, the 
knowledge and skills fundamental 
to effective living, then adapted and 
refined these fundamentals to the 
changes of their own generation, 
and in turn passed them on to the 
next. The home has always had an 
important responsibility in the 
transfer of this inheritance and its 
modification to changing needs. The 
home was the first school, and par- 
ents were the first teachers. 

The school, created as an exten- 
sion of the home, must still proceed 
on the assumption that the home is 
an educational institution. The 
modern school must extend that as- 
sumption to the community itself. 
It is time for the American people 
to recognize that education is a re- 
sult of total experience, and that a 
large part of that experience is in 
home, church, and community. 

We shall have to spend some 
of our time in the next decade in 
meeting attacks on education. But 
we shall go farther if home, church, 
and community reassume the re- 
sponsibilities each has for the edu- 
cation of our children. ® 





Is Conformity in Writing a Virtue? 


Our National Mania for Correctness 


DONALD J. LLoyp 


In The American Scholar 


e VERY now and then the edi- 
tors of the university presses let out 
a disgruntled bleat about the mis- 
erable writing done by scholars, 
even those who are expert in 
literary fields. Even admitting that 
a really compelling style is the re- 
sult of years of cultivation, much 
scholarly writing is certainly worse 
than it needs to be. 

I believe that the demon which 
possesses us is our mania for cor- 
rectness. It dominates our minds 


from the first grade to the gradu- 
ate school. Our spelling must be 


“correct” —even if the words are 
ill-chosen; our “usage” must be 
“correct”—even though any possi- 
ble substitute expression, however 
crude, would be perfectly clear; our 
punctuation must be “correct’’— 
even though practices surge and 
change with the passing of years, 
and differ from book to book, peri- 
odical to periodical. Correct! That’s 
what we've got to be, and the idea 
that we've got to be correct rests 
like a soggy blanket on our brains 
and our hands whenever we try to 
write. 

Its power over us is appalling. 
Among my other tasks, I teach ad- 
vanced courses in the English 
language to students preparing to 
teach. Most of these are seniors 
and graduate students, and, in the 
summer especially, there is a sprink- 
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fessor of English at Wayne Univer- 
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from The American Scholar, XXI/ 
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ling of older men and women, ex- 
perienced teachers, who are sweat- 
ing out a master’s degree. They 
have had courses in “English” 
throughout their schooling. But of 
the nature and structure of the 
English language, the nature of 
language habits, the relation of 
speech to writing, and the differ- 
ences in usage which arise from 
dialact and from differing occupa- 
tional and educational demands— 
of all these, they know nothing at 
all. Nor do they come to me ex- 
pecting to learn about these. They 
want to know two things: what 
correct usage is and how you beat 
it into the kids’ heads. What they 
get from me is a good long look 
at their language! 

To trace this monolithic concen- 
tration on usage is to pursue a 
vicious circle, with the linguists on 
the outside. The literate public 
seems to get it from the English 
teachers, and the teachers get it 
from the public. The attitudes and 
pronouncements on language of a 
Jacques Barzun, a Bernard De 
Voto, or a Norman Lewis (‘How 
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Correct Must Correct English Be?’’) 
means more to English teachers 
than anything said by the most dis- 
tinguished professional students of 
language—such as Leonard Bloom- 
field, Robert Hall, or Charles Car- 
penter Fries. Correct usage is pur- 
sued and discussed, furthermore, 
without much reference to the 
actual writing of literary men. 
Now and again I amuse myself 
by blue-penciling a current maga- 
zine such as the Saturday Review or 
Collier's against the rules. I have 
to report that error is rampant if 
variation is to be considered error. 
Those boys just don’t seem to pay 
attention to the rules. Moreover, 
having seen some of the first drafts, 
I am pretty sure that what conform- 


ity they do display is the work of 


their wives, secretaries, editors, 
proofreaders, and typesetters, rather 
than their own. It takes a deter- 
mined effort to beat the old Adam 
out of a readable manuscript. 

But it appears that the wet hand 
of fear rests on the heart of the 
nonprofessional writer who mere- 
ly has a lot of important knowledge 
to communicate. He writes every 
sentence with a selfconscious horror 
of doing something wrong. It is 
always a comfort to him if he can 
fit himself into some system, such 
as that of a business or govern- 
mental office which provides him 
with a model. It is thus that gobble- 
degook comes into being. 

I once braced a distinguished 
sociologist about the convoluted, 
mainly nominal turgidity of his 
writing. He apparently admitted 


verbs into his sentences the way we 
admit DP’s into the United States, 
reluctantly and with pain. In his 
speech he was racy, confident, and 
compelling, a brilliant lecturer. 
“It’s the only way I can get my 
work into the periodicals,” he told 
me blandly. “If it’s clear and 
simple, they don’t think it’s schol- 
arly.’” With what relief the peda- 
gogues subside into pedagese! 

If we really want to get good 
writing from people who know 
things, so that we can come to 
learn what they know as easily as 
we learn from their talk, we can do 
it in a generation or so. In school 
and out, in print and out, we can 
leave usage to its natural nurse, the 
unforced imitation of the practices 
which are actually current among 
educated people. We can use our 
English courses in school and col- 
lege, not to give drill on question- 
able choices among common alter- 
natives, but to give practice in read- 
ing and writing. We can learn to 
read and write for the idea, and go 
for the idea without regard for 
anything else. Then our young peo- 
ple will come to maturity confi- 
dently using their pencils to find 
out what they think and get it 
down on paper; then our scholars 
will come to write simply, clearly, 
and brilliantly what they brilliant- 
ly know. 

In our speech we have arrived, I 
think, at a decency of discourse 
which is conducive to effective ex- 
pression. We listen, with a grave 
courteous attention, to massive pat- 
terns of speaking different from 
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our own because they come from 
differences in dialect and social 
status. Furthermore, we participate; 
we go with the speaker through 
halts and starts, over abysses of 
construction, filling in the lacunae 
without hesitation; we discount in- 
advertencies and disregard wrong 
words, and we arrive in genial 
good will with the speaker at his 
meaning. In this atmosphere, our 
speech has thrived, and the ordin- 
ary American is in conversation a 
confident, competent expressive 
being. In writing he is something 
else again. 

No one flouris: .n an atmos- 
phere of repression. It is possible, 
of course, for a person with special 
aptitudes and a special drive to 
bull his way past the prohibitions 
and achieve an individual style. 
But with the negative attitude that 
attends all our writing, those whose 
main interest lies elsewhere are in- 
hibited by fear of “error” and the 
nagging it stirs up from setting pen 
to paper, until the sight of a blank 
white page gives them the shakes. 
It is no wonder that their expression 
is halting and ineffective. They 
cannot fulfill the demands of a 
prissy propriety and trace the form 
of an idea at the same time. They 
thus arrive at adulthood victims of 
the steely eye of Mr. Sherwin 
Cody, whose bearded face stares at 
them from the countless ads for his 
correspondence school, demanding, 


“Do YOU make these mistakes in 
English?” The locutions he lists are 
not mistakes, and Mr. Cody knows 
they are not; but his readers do 
not know it, and they do not know 
that they don’t matter anyway. 

For usage doesn’t matter. What 
matters is that we get done what 
we have to do, and get said what 
we have to say. Sufficient conform- 
ity is imposed on us by the patterns 
of our language and by the general 
practices of its users so that we do 
not have to run the ideas of con- 
formity into the ground by carp- 
ing about trivial erratics in expres- 
sion. 

Why in this matter of language 
alone complete conformity should 
be considered a virtue—except to 
typists, printers, and typesetters— 
it is difficult to see. In our other 
concerns in life, we prizé indi- 
viduality; why in this one matter 
we should depart from a principle 
that otherwise serves us well is a 
puzzle for fools and wise men to 
ponder, especially since there is no 
general agreement on what to con- 
form to, and one man’s correctness 
is another's error. 

Not until we come to our senses 
—teachers, editors, writers, and 
readers together—and stop riding 
each other’s backs, will the casual, 
brisk, colorful, amused, ironic, and 
entertaining talk of Americans find 
its way into print. We should all 
be happy to see it there. 3 


.. OLOMBIA is mountainous and jungleous. 
—Answer to a Latin-American history exam, reported 
in the NEA Journal. 





With the Tax Load at an All-Time High 


Can America Finance the Kinds of Schools 
It Needs? 


JOHN K. Norton 


In The School Executive 


Can America finance the kinds 
of schools it needs? There is no 
simple answer to this question. 
There are, however, pertinent facts 
and considerations which offer a 
basis for a reasoned answer. 

When a nation produces barely 
enough to provide adequate food, 
shelter, and clothing for its popu- 
lation, it can spend little for edu- 
cation. When it develops an econ- 
omy of abundance, it can afford 
schools and many other things 
which add up to a high standard 
of living. 

The United States’ economy, as 
measured by our national output, 
has increased its gross national pro- 
ductivity from $91.3 billions in 
1939 to $327.8 billions in 1951. 
Personal savings, which are the 
aggregate of individual savings 
after consumption expenditures and 
personal taxes have been paid, have 
grown from $2.7 billions in 1939 
to $17.2 billions in 1951. Corpora- 
tion profits, after taxes have been 
deducted, have zoomed from $5 
billions in 1939 to $18 billions in 
1951, while cash dividends paid 
by corporations for the same period 
increased threefold from $3.8 bil- 
lions to $9.4 billions. 

As Beardsley Ruml pointed out, 
despite world-wide political tension, 
international economic difficulties, 
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high taxes, and increased govern- 
ment regulations, there has never 
been a period of greater abundance 
in our nation’s history. 

This period of prosperity comes 
at a time when the nation’s tax 
load is at an all-time high. Federal, 
state, and local tax receipts soared 
from $12.4 billions in 1939 to 
$61.9 billions in 1951. 

But if taxes in general seem high, 
remember that it is not the schools 
that make them heavy. Out of each 
tax dollar in 1939, 16 cents went 
for public schools; the correspond- 
ing figure for 1951 was eight cents. 

What about providing for schools 
in the period just ahead? Charles 
E. Wilson, former director of de- 
fense mobilization, gave the answer 
in his 1951 report when he said: 
“The men and women who will be 
needed in the future . . . are the 
children now in primary and sec- 
ondary schools. In view of the long- 
range character of the defense pro- 
gram, it is important that we de- 
velop further the present educa- 
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tional responsibilities. In this con- 
nection, the need of eliminating 
overcrowding of schools and of 
providing adequate educational 
equipment and staff must be 
weighed against the other compet- 
ing claims for scarce materials and 
manpower during the emergency 
period.” 

The tax load 7s heavy. Yet school 
costs are only a small part of that 
load and an even smaller levy 
against our unparalled production 
and income. Public school expendi- 
tures are a much smaller part of 
the tax bill and require a smaller 
part of the people’s income than 
before the war. 

In 1939 the rate of school ex- 
penditures to the income of the 
people of the United States was 3 
percent. Now it is 2.3 percent 
despite a sharp increase in school 
attendance. 

Even after taxes are paid, how- 
ever, we have more private pur- 
chasing power than before the 
war. Therefore, there is no econ- 
nomic reason why America should 
not finance the kinds of schools it 
needs. 


THE SITUATION TODAY 


What is the situation in today’s 
schools? The school population 
continues to increase. It has been 
estimated that the increase of 7.3 
million in school attendance be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 will mean 
an added expenditure of $1.6 bil- 
lions at present per-pupil costs. 

There is an immediate need for 
600,000 new classrooms. There is 
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also the insistent demand for an in- 
crease in costly types of education 
such as vocational training and 
provision for the handicapped. 

There is a chronic shortage of 
teachers, a shortage in nearly all 
states, including those best able to 
support schools. This shortage 
threatens to become worse. 

There is abundant evidence that 
a substantial increase in the finan- 
cial support of education is neces- 
sary if America is to have the kinds 
of schools it needs. The Twentieth 
Century Fund estimated, on a 1940 
base, that a 62 percent increase in 
education costs would be necessary 
to “provide a reasonably adequate 
standard of education for all...” 
The National Education Association 
similarly concluded that an increase 
of approximately 100 percent would 
be required to finance a “desirable 
general pattern, or ‘goal’ program 
for education.” 

What is the economic significance 
of public education? Is it merely a 
levy against income, or is it a good 
investment? A study by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce in 1945 
sought to identify the factors which 
result in a high or low standard of 
living. It reached the striking con- 
clusion that a nation’s standard of 
living is determined far less by its 
natural resources than by its level 
of education and technical compe- 
tence. 

Countries such as Mexico, Col- 
ombia, Brazil, and Yugoslavia have 
abundant natural resources, but 
little education and technical skill. 
Their people are poor. Switzerland 
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and Norway, not so rich in re- 
sources, have high education and 
technical training. They have com- 
paratively high incomes. 

In the United States, rocky New 
England with high educational and 
technical competence has high in- 
come. The South with more natural 
resources has low income. Income 
per capita per year in Connecticut 
is $1600; in Mississippi, $600. 

A recent article in the Saturday 
Evening Post analyzes the factors 
responsible for high and increasing 
income of workers in the United 
States. It points out that earnings 
have risen as “common labor has 
shrunk to a fairly small fraction of 
the work force.” Concurrently “the 
importance of skilled men has been 
increasing steadily. Yet the 
demand for highly trained people 
is constantly outstripping the sup- 
ply. . Every five years or so 
since 1850 some ‘eminent authority’ 
has been warning us solemnly that 
we overproduced trained people. 
... Yet every time events almost 
immediately have proved wrong the 
‘eminent authority’. . . . Every time, 
the American economy has provided 
more job opportunities for the edu- 
cated and skilled than the schools 
could supply.” 


ECONOMIC VALUE 

One need make no exaggerated 
claims as to the economic value of 
education. The total output of our 
economy was $328 billions in 1951. 
As little as one twentieth of this 
amount, $16 billions, is more than 
three times the cost of public 
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schools in the same year. It surely 
would be no exaggeration to claim 
at least one twentieth of our pro- 
ductivity as an outcome of public 
education over the years. 

So good schools do contribute to 
well-being in many areas of life. 
There is substantial evidence that 
they are of great economic import- 
ance. The nations of the world 
which have high incomes have all 
made effective use of education. 
Low income and low education al- 
so go together. The replacement of 
common labor with skilled work- 
men. of high earning capacity is 
one of the important factors respon- 
sible for the unequalled and rising 
standard of living in the United 
States. 

The prompt absorption in pro- 
ductive work of our increasing sup- 
ply of skilled and technically trained 
workers by our free enterprise sys- 
tem is another essential factor in ° 
economic growth. There is evidence 
that as school expenditures rise the 
quality of education increases. 
Apparently, as school support be- 
comes more adequate, it more and 
more takes on the characteristics 
of a productive investment 

There is no royal road to having 
the kinds of schools we need. If 
we really want good schools we 
must pay for them. The means 
whereby the money can be raised 
to do this in a fair and equitable 
manner and without harm to the 
economy are available. The methods 
whereby the money can be chan- 
neled to the point where it will do 
the most good are known. The 
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science of public finance and of 
school finance can readily give 
guidance on these problems. 

In view of all these facts and 
considerations, can America finance 
the kinds of schools it needs? The 
answer clearly is “Yes,” but with 
several qualifications. 


THOSE IF’S AGAIN 


It is “Yes” if America realizes 
that it has an economy of unpar- 
alleled productivity and makes wise 
choices in using this economy. 

It is “Yes” if America realizes 
that the cost of education today is 
a small part of its tax bill and an 
even smaller levy against its econ- 
omy, and that the cost of adequate 
support for education would still 
be a minor levy against the econ- 
omy. 

It is “Yes” if America realizes 
that it has permitted inflationary 
factors and its own tardy response 
to them to starve the schools until 
they are beginning to suffer seri- 
ously from financial malnutrition. 

It is ‘Yes’ if America realizes 
that good schools yield many values 
among which are important econ- 
omic returns—and that the evidence 
is that these returns are larger than 
the cost of the schools. 

It is “Yes” if America resolutely 
puts into effect the fiscal machinery 
at hand to provide adequately . for 
the support of the schools which it 
now has and for the better ones it 
should want. 
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It is “Yes” if America realizes 
that it is the children and youth 
who suffer when proper school sup- 
port is denied. Teachers, when hard 
enough pressed, leave teaching for 
other callings. Young people, sens- 
ing the situation, do not enter 
teaching. 

It is “Yes” if America repudi- 
ates the false voices which would 
subvert the great institution of free 
public education which has served 
the nation so well in its rise from 
insignificance to world leadership. 

It is “Yes” if America realizes 
that the only intelligent response 
to poor schools by a people who 
would rule themselves is good 
schools, and the only wise response 
to good schools is better schools, 
and that in each case adequate sup- 
port is essential. 

It is “Yes” if America puts the 
education of its children and youth 
sufficiently high in the scale of pri- 
Orities so that whatever is necessary 
for the kinds of schools we need 
is provided. 

It is “Yes” if America recalls 
that “where there is no vision, the 
people perish” and that where there 
is vision the people survive and 
prosper. 

The question is really not “Can 
America finance the kinds of 
schools it needs?” Rather it is: 


. “Will America choose to finance 


the kinds of schools it needs, and 
needs very badly in the kind of 
world which exists today?” e 


MNewicar schools of the nation today have a deficit 
of more than $14,000,000. 





Have We Reached a Plateau? 


Curriculum Practices in Educationally 
Interesting Elementary Schools 


HAROLD G. SHANE 


In The Nation’s Schools 


Due curriculum—its content and 
design—is the heart of the ele- 
mentary school. School finance, in- 
service education, and other ele- 
ments which also concern adminis- 
trators and boards of education are 
important only as they serve to im- 
prove the curriculum. 


In a survey completed last 


autumn, a study was made of cur- 
riculum practices in 35 top-flight 
elementary-school systems. The com- 
mentary which follows oversimpli- 


fies and generalizes with regard to 
the trends and resources observed 
in these elementary schools. 
Trends in Organization.— 
Among the survey schools there was 
strong evidence that trends toward 
enrichment of children’s experiences 
were becoming accomplished facts. 
Special teachers or consultants were 
employed in such fields as art, 
music, and physical education. In 
the later elementary years well over 
half of the survey schools provided 
experiences in home economics, 
wood shop, and elementary science, 
while some offered work in print- 
ing, metal shop, and stagecraft. 
Greater reliance apparently is be- 
ing placed on teacher-pupil initia- 
tive and judgment in selecting 
learning experiences in these educa- 
tionally interesting schools. The 
majority of schools examined 
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had developed general curriculum 
guides or handbooks which suggest- 
ed appropriate topics or projects se- 
lected by the teachers and allocated 
to the various grade levels. The 
scope and sequence of these units 
or enterprises, within a given year, 
were left largely to the teacher’s 
option 

Six schools said that they had 
adopted a policy of using emergent 
types of curriculums, 7.e., teacher- 
pupil planning determined what 
was taught on the basis of the 
needs, interest, and purposes of 
children at a particular time. 

In general, unit (nondepartmen- 
talized) classrooms were the rule 
through grade six and departmen- 
talized work was prevalent in grade 
seven and above. At the same time, 
unit classroom teachers working 
with the same children all day al- 
most invariably were helped by 
special teachers or consultants in 
music, art, and so forth. 

Approximately 30 percent of the 
schools indicated that a core type 
of program was used, most com- 
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monly beginning in the seventh 
grade. “Core” was almost univer- 
sally interpreted to mean that the 
same teacher worked with a group 
for two or more consecutive class 
periods, relating instruction in such 
fields as language arts and social 
studies. 

Beginning with the fourth grade, 
53 percent of the schools sponsored 
extracurricular (out-of-school) ac- 
tivities other than after-school 
sports.. Such activities included 
hobby groups, such as stamp and 
science clubs and school service or- 
ganizations, 

Downward extension of the 
school to include junior (four year 
old) kindergarten is one of the in- 
teresting and promising practices re- 
ported. Other examples of program 
expansion are in farm or camping 
programs. Most of the administra- 
tors favored the idea of farm pro- 
grams, and two districts already 
owned or tented farms which chil- 
dren visited and where older chil- 
dren could work. Six schools had 
developed camping programs as a 
part of the curriculum, and a camp- 
site was owned by the district in one 
instance. 

Other evidences of expanding 
school programs were numerous. 
For the most part they involved 
adult education and miscellaneous 
community service. 

Curriculum Resources.—Educa- 
tors sometimes have expressed con- 
cern because schools charge fees of 
children, thus creating economic 
discrimination of a sort in our 
“free” public schools. Perhaps be- 


cause the schools here reported on 
were generally in prosperous areas, 
the findings did not substantiate the 
danger of economic bias in the form 
of such levies. Only four schools 
charged materials fees, and none of 
these exceeded $1.50 per annum. 
Textbook fees also were rare. 

An examination of the use of 
audio-visual aids showed that sup- 
port for such teaching aids as 16mm 
film and 35mm strips was startling 
in its variation. Among the larger 
districts (5000 pupils or more) the 
school spending the most money 
spent $50 for every $3 invested by 
the district spending the least. 

There may be several explana- 
tions for the range of money spent. 
Although six districts out of seven 
had someone directing the use of 
teaching aids, two-thirds of these 
directors had full-time or part-time 
teaching assignments, too. The less 
well supported school programs 
could therefore reflect a lack of 
direction in the use of films. 

The superintendent of one small 
district actually budgeted $350 for 
films and, as an experiment, merely 
announced this fact to the teachers 
in the autumn. Lacking continuous 
encouragement in the use of films, 
the staff of 16 spent less than $15 
for film rentals during the year. 

But even in excellent school dis- 
tricts teaching films seem to be used 
somewhat erratically, although 
equipment inventories are excellent. 
All but one district had at least one 
projector; all except four had two 
or more, and a majority had 16mm 
sound equipment, 35mm strip-film 
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machines, and opaque projcction 
devices. 

The survey schools had excellent 
conventional instructional resources 
as indicated by text and supplemen- 
tary book budgets and financial pro- 
vision for creative materials, such as 
paint and clay. The median district, 
for example, spent $4.50 per an- 
num in 1951 for each child on text- 
books alone. 

There were many other resources 
for effective teaching. Despite en- 
rolment increases since World War 
II the typical school sampled had 
special rooms reserved or equipped 
for art, music, visual education, ac- 
tivities, and school libraries. 

Testing instruments were used 
extensively. Achievement tests were 
used annually almost without excep- 
tion, and intelligence tests were 
usually given once every three years. 
A total of 20 other instruments was 
in use in the 35 school districts; 
readiness or aptitude tests, attitude 
and interest inventories, and miscel- 
laneous social adjustment instru- 
ments for the most part. Approxi- 
mately half of the systems had full- 
time or part-time psychologists or 
guidance counselors. 


NEW IDEAS REFLECTED 


Schools like these surveyed that 
are recognized for educationally 
promising programs seem to reflect 
in their curriculum practices many 
of the challenging ideas that have 
been initiated and advocated by ele- 
mentary curriculum specialists dur- 
ing the last 25 years. There is gen- 
eral acceptance of flexible curricu- 


lum planning and a retreat from 
detailed and prescribed courses of 
study. Also, school organization has 
been modified to permit teachers to 
work with children for longer con- 
secutive periods of time during the 
school day. 

Provision is being made for an 
enlightened approach to the guid- 
ance of wholesome human develop- 
ment if employment of psycholog- 
ists or counselors and the use of 
child-study instruments are a re- 
liable index. Material resources 
seem to be provided rather gener- 
ously in the typical “good” school. 

Despite these reassuring findings, 
a theoretical question must be 
raised. Is there at present the fer- 
ment df interest and ideas and ex- 
perimentation of the late 20’s and 
30’s in curriculum change, in ac- 
tion research and experimental pro- 
gram design? Or have increasing 
pressures from expanding enrol- 
ments, criticisms of public schools, 
and increased responsibilities of 
education caused the introduction 
of novel ideas largely to grind to a 
halt? 

Perhaps we have reached a 
plateau with regard to good practice 
and need to concentrate on their 
complete and general acceptance. 
Or perhaps we need a renaissance 
of the spirit of 10 and 20 years 
past. Do the gains made represent 
an adequate level of educational’ 
maturity or do more schools need to 
join the minority in this survey 
group in discovering new frontiers 
to be “inherited’’ by the children 10 
and 20 years hence? o 














Expression Rather Than Suppression 


The Classroom Teacher and the Emotional 
Problems of Children 


C. H. PATTERSON 


In Understanding the Child 


—! INCREASINGLY it is being 
accepted that the classroom teacher 
is responsible for more than the 
academic development of the child. 
Education now tries to supply the 
physical needs of the pupil as well, 
since it has been recognized that a 
child handicapped by a temporary 
or permanent physical disability is 
also handicapped in academic learn- 
ing. 

In comparison with the physically 
handicapped, relatively little has 
been done in the classroom for the 
emotionally disturbed or handicap- 
ped pupil. But it is just as true, per- 
haps even more true, that the aca- 
demic progress of the child is af- 
fected by his emotions and feelings. 

Many teachers have become quite 
skilled in detecting signs of emo- 
tional disturbances in children who 
should be referred for special treat- 
ment. This is well and good, since 
early treatment is desirable. But 
emotional disturbance is a matter of 
degree, and there are many less seri- 
ous problems, or beginning prob- 
lems, which cannot be treated by 
the limited number of psychiatrists 
and psychologists available. And 
there are the more or less normal 
or temporary emotional disturb- 
ances of the so-called “average” 
child. The teacher has a responsi- 
bility in these cases, so that emo- 
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tional development will continue 
normally. 

Little has been done to help the 
teacher meet this responsibility and 
opportunity. There has been much 
discussion of the problem, but not 
of how to handle it, except through 
referral of serious cases.. More than 
this is necessary. The teacher must 
acquire and be able to put into prac- 
tice the attitudes and techniques of 
good mental hygiene. 

As a background for dealing with 
emotional maladjustment, it is essen- 
tial that the teacher understand what 
the emotionally disturbed child is 
like. She must understand that the 
emotionally maladjusted child is not 
a malingerer; that his maladjust- 
ment is not a wilful or consciously 
developed condition; that the phys- 
ical complaints so common to his 
condition are not imaginary; and 
that such physical symptoms may 
take many forms, ranging from 
headaches and stomach upsets to 
functional blindness, deafness, or 
muteness, as well as hostility and 
overaggressiveness. 
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Because of the physical symp- 
toms, it is important that a physical 
examination be given to check for 
organic disease. If no physical 
basis for complain is found, an 
emotional disturbance is probably 
present. 

With a general understanding of 
emotional disturbances, what can 
the teacher do for the emotional 
needs of the child? Without being 
a psychologist or a psychiatrist, how 
can she handle emotionally disturb- 
ed children, or the temporary emo- 
tional upsets of the average child? 

First, there are several ‘don'ts.’ 
Since the emotionally disturbed 
child is not a malingerer, he should 
not be treated as such. Since his 
maladjustment is not wilful, don’t 
condemn him. It does no good to 
tell him to use his will power, to 
“snap out of it’”—he would if he 
could. Since his pains and physical 
complaints are real, not imaginary, 
don’t try to argue him out of them. 

Since he is not a weakling or a 
coward, he should not be blamed 
or censored as if he had commit- 
ted a crime. Don’t diagnose or label 
or classify the emotionally malad- 
justed child as abnormal, neurotic, 
or ‘a mental case.’’ Don't talk 
about the child in his presence, to 
his parents or anyone else. He 
should be treated as a human being 
who has feelings. 

But the teacher should be able to 
do more than to avoid these mis- 
taken attitudes. She should be able 
to do something positive to foster 
the adjustment of the child. It is not 
necessary to have extensive training 


in mental hygiene to be helpful. 
Nor is it necessary to have a de- 
tailed, complete case history, to 
know all the facts about the back- 
ground, development, and home 
life of each child. There are cer- 
tain basic, fundamental attitudes 
and techniques which teachers can 
cultivate that are applicable to all 
situations involving emotional ex- 
pression. 


ATTITUDES TO CULTIVATE 


1. The most essential element in 
handling emotional disturbances is 
that there be real understanding and 
acceptance of the child as he is, 
with his negative attitude, hostility 
and aggression, destructiveness, etc. 
These are his natural expressions 
under the circumstances. Realizing 
this the teacher must avoid condem- 
nation, criticism, and moralizing. 

It is not necessary that the exact 
cause of the behavior be known; it 
is enough to know that it is natural 
under certain conditions. The test 
of the ability of a teacher to handle 
emotional disturbances constructive- 
ly is whether or not she can accept 
such negative, hostile emotions and 
resulting behavior as natural. 

The most important need of the 
child is to be understood and ac- 
cepted—to be able to share his 
thoughts, without fear, suspicion, or 
defensiveness. The maladjusted 
child feels aggressive because he 
feels threatened. He actually is 
threatened by others, usually the 
adults in his environment, when 
they criticize, condemn, exhort, or 
shame him. He needs to feel under- 
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stood, to feel that someone accepts 
him as he is for what he is, with all 
his faults, to feel that someone 
knows how he feels. To be able to 
put oneself in the place of another 
helps in understanding that other 
person. It is in this way that sym- 
pathy develops, which leads to the 
ability to understand the other per- 
son. 

2. If one really understands the 
emotionally disturbed child, and 
accepts his negative, hostile be- 
havior as natural under the circum- 
stances, the next step is to realize 
that emotions, once stirred up, need 
to be expressed or released. This 
may seem contrary to the attitude 
of many teachers, who feel that 
negative behavior and emotions 
must be controlled. If the child can- 
not control his emotions, such 
teachers attempt to suppress him. 
But the emotions continue to exist 
and to cause emotional maladjust- 
ment in the child. 

Contrary to general opinion, the 
freedom to express the emotions of 
hostility and hatred does not result 
in an increase of such negative emo- 
tions and behavior after the initial 
period following such freedom. It 
rather allows the negative emotions 
to drain themselves off, so that the 
more positive, constructive emotions 
and behavior have a chance to show 
themselves. Discipline and punish- 
ment are not the answers to nega- 
tive emotions and behavior. Expres- 
sion rather than suppression or re- 
pression is necessary. 

This does not mean that the child 
should be allowed to be physically 
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assaultive or destructive. There must 
be limits set to prevent injury to 
other children and adults and pre- 
vent damage to property. But while 
destructive behavior is prohibited 
when it injures others, there is no 
limit to the expression of destruc- 
tive and aggressive thoughts and 
feelings, and, if possible, to the ex- 
pression of such kehavior on sub- 
stitute objects, such as rubber toys,. 
especially dolls representing the in- 
dividuals towards whom the child 
feels aggressive or resentful. 


ENCOURAGE VERBALIZATION 


Verbalization of feelings and 
emotions is to be encouraged, and 
accepted without surprise or shock. 
It is important that the teacher 
really be able to accept such feelings 
without actually condemning or 
judging the child in her thoughts. 
Children are acutely aware of our 
feelings and sense if they are really 
being understood and accepted, or 
if we are only pretending to do so. 

These are the basic, fundamental 
attitudes and techniques to be 
sought by the classroom teacher. 
Further study will reveal methods 
and techniques of developing an 
understanding of the child, of en- 
couraging the expression of his. 
emotions, and of helping him 
handle them constructively. The 
teacher who wishes to provide the 
best emotional environment for her 
pupils, and who feels that the emo- 
tional development of pupils is at 
least as important as their academic 
progress will want to learn more 
about the problem. 





The Civil Service Problem Today 


What the Government Needs from 
the Public Schools 


ROBERT RAMSPECK 


Jue question of what the gov- 
ernment should expect from the 
public schools is fundamentally a 
question of the basic purpose of 
public education. Education, in gen- 
eral, may have many purposes and 
many different goals. We all agree, 
however, that the first duty of pub- 
lic education in a democracy is to 
prepare every future citizen to do 
his part in making democracy work. 

Public education in the United 
Sattes is something to which all 
Americans can truly point with 
pride. Its accomplishments speak 
for themselves. It needs no defense 
from me, and it merits no criticism 
by me. I have no intention of criti- 
cizing it; however, I do want to 
point out an area in which I be- 
lieve it has not done quite as much 
as it could. 

I am greatly concerned about 
the evident absence of an active 
sense of personal responsibility for 
the government on the part of mil- 
lions of our citizens. This lack mani- 
fests itself in the readiness of the 
general public to accept as facts a 
parcel of myths about the govern- 
ment that have little or no basis in 
fact. It is shown by the lack of in- 
terest in what the government does, 
except insofar as one may be per- 
sonally inconvenienced thereby. It is 
shown most of all by the low esteem 
in which the public service is held 
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by many people, and the prevalence 
of the vague idea that government 
is essentially inefficient and govern- 
ment employees essentially medi- 
ocre. 

We know that the American 
people have always had a mild  ten- 
dency to belittle government in gen- 
eral; it is part of the average Amer- 
ican’s sound conviction that he is 
just as good as the next fellow. Re- 
cently, however, this tendency has 
taken a very different and much 
more alarming shape. Not only has 
the public service become the target 
of a great deal of blanket criticism, 
sweeping denunciation, and general 
abuse, but deliberate and malicious 
smearing of government employees 
as a class has become the order of 
the day. 

Never before has the American 
public’s confidence in our demo- 
cratic form of government been as 
vitally important as it is now, for 
America today stands as the prime 
defender of the democratic ideal 
throughout the world. Reckless and 
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indiscriminate attacks on govern- 
ment personnel can undermine the 
American people's faith in their 
form of government at the very 
time when we are making great 
sacrifices to uphold that form of 
government against totalitarian ag- 
gression. If we fail in this struggle, 
democracy will fail. 

It is here that the responsibility 
of American educators becomes ap- 
parent, for yours is the task of in- 
stilling in young minds those ideals 
that are basic to our way of life. 

There are two highly important 
things that you, and only you, can 
do: (1) You can bring the youth, 
of this country out of the shadow 
of ignorance into the light of 
knowledge of our government. And 
(2) you can encourage your best 
students to look on the federal civil 
service as a desirable and honorable 
career. 

Not only nas there been too little 
of such encouragement in the past, 
but there has been a deplorable 
prevalence of just the opposite. 
Teachers themselves have not been 
proof against the persuasion of the 
spreaders of smear and slander; 
they, too, have sometimes helped 
to perpetuate the myths about gov- 
ernment employment and the idea 
that the civil service is no place for 
able and ambitious young people. 

Too many teachers, moved per- 
haps by knowledge of some single 
isolated case here and there, have 
given their students the impression 
that the government service hamp- 
ers, frustrates, and discourages com- 
petent people. They have done little 
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to correct the popular notion that 
the government service is refuge 
for the incompetent and the medi- 
ocre. 

Teachers, of all people, should 
know better than this, for members 
of the teaching profession have 
long been victims of the same sort 
of generalized disparagement. You 
know very well that the derogatory 
generalizations about teachers are 
unfair and untrue. How can you 
accept as valid the blanket condem- 
nation of the federal service and the 
two and a half million Americans 
who work for the government—or 
let others accept it? 

The federal government today 
touches the lives of all Americans. 
Never before has it been so im- 
portant to so many people for the 
government’s work to be carried 
on by highly qualified men and 
women—men and women not only 
of technical competence, but of high 
moral and ethical standards. Should 
we not, then, make a particularly 
vigorous effort to attract into the 
civil service, and to keep, the best 
possible people? This can never be 
done by belittling the government's 
aims and methods and by ridiculing 
its employees. It can be done only 
by teaching the significance and im- 
portance of the government's activi- 
ties. It can be done by raising the 
prestige of government service. 

I don’t mean that I think every- 
body should want to work for the 
government, any more than I think 
everybody should want to be, for 
example, a doctor. But with a seri- 
ous shortage of doctors, it would be 
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dangerously contrary to the public 
interest to permit the public to de- 
velop an unjustified attitude of con- 
tempt for the medical profession, 
and to discourage young people 
from becoming doctors. The same 
is true of the teaching profession— 
and the same is true of the govern- 
ment service. 

All I ask is that the opportunities 
that federal employment offers both 
for personal development and for 
worthwhile service to the American 
people be presented to our boys and 
girls in their true light, and that 
those who find such a career attrac- 
tive be helped and encouraged to 
prepare for it. You are perhaps 
familiar with that widespread belief 
that government employment con- 
sists of “office work’’—that all 
civil-service employees are clerks. 
Young people should certainly 
learn that nearly a third of all the 
civil-service jobs in the United 
States are in the skilled trades and 
other manual occupations, and that 
the boy who wants to be a carpenter 
may be a carpenter for the govern- 
ment. 

On the other hand, they should 
learn that all the professions are 
represented in the federal service; 
that the girl who wants to be nurse 
or a librarian, that the boy who 
wants to do aeronautical research, be 
a doctor, lawyer, nuclear physicist— 
all may follow their chosen careers 
in the government. 

We all want good government. 


But in a democracy, good govern- 
ment is not something that is hand- 
ed down from on top. It must grow 
from the bottom. It is based on 
public confidence, public support, 
and public participation. We in the 
Civil Service Commission, and the 
other agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment, are proud of the high cal- 
iber of government personnel, and 
we are determined to continue the 
high standards that have been 
maintained up to the present. None 
of our recruiting efforts can be 
fully effective, however, as long as 
the basic attitude toward govern- 
ment employment is negative. 

It is within your power to change 
this basic attitude, and to instill in 
the youth of America a wholesome 
respect for their government and a 
habit of rejecting easy generaliza- 
tions, seeking the truth, and making 
up their own minds. 

One of the 1948 resolutions of 
the National Education Association 
states that “it is the responsibility 
of the schools to indoctrinate our 
youth in the American way of life 
so that they know it, believe in it, 
and live it continuously.” I appeal 
to you to include as an integral part 
of such indoctrination an under- 
standing and appreciation of our 
great federal civil service—which 
Theodore Roosevelt once character- 
ized as “‘a system in its essence as 
democratic and American as the 
common school system”—and of the 
vital functions it performs. * 


od ccREDITED universities and colleges in the U. S. 
have increased from 399 to 904 in the last quarter century. 











Unesco’s Decalog of Major Tasks 


A World Campaign Against Ignorance 


RuTH H. WAGNER 


In Midland Schools 


= N organization is stronger in 
the degree to which it tackles real 
problems! The truth of that state- 
ment has never been more clearly 
demonstrated than in the evolution 
of Unesco’s program. 

At the beginning, Unesco’s pro- 
gram contained, as Julian Huxley 
(the first director-general) pointed 
out, far too many projects which 
would “enrich the peace”; and 
emphasized too few projects which 
bore directly on the prevention of 
war. But during the past two years 
—especially since Korea—the pro- 
gram reflects the fact that Unesco 
is determined to tackle problems 
which are directed to “influencing 
the course of international affairs 
toward peace, security, and friend- 
ship.” 

All this seems to have given 
Unesco the sense of direction it 
has needed from the beginning. 
Clearly, Unesco is a far stronger 
organization today because it is 
tackling real problems—such stag- 
gering and seemingly unsurmount- 
able ones as worldwide illiteracy; 
the reconstruction and equipping 
of war-damaged schools and li- 
braries; and the advancement of 
human rights throughout the world. 

Unesco now points with pride to 
its “decalog’” of 10 major tasks 
which were adopted by the Florence 
General Conference last summer. It 
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is said that our delegation ham- 
mered away at this “increased con- 
centration” all the way across the 
Atlantic—seldom, if ever, going 
up on deck “‘to see the sea.”” Our 
delegation then succeeded in induc- 
ing the conference to accept, as 
rallying points of concentration, 
these 10 short statements of objec- 
tives for Unesco’s program: 

1. To eliminate illiteracy and en- 
courage fundamental education. 
(Fundamental education is a term 
coined by Unesco to describe that 
kind of minimum and general edu- 
cation which aims at the prepara- 
tion of children and adults deprived 
of proper schooling for a better 
participation in the economic and 
social progress of their community 
and of mankind as a whole.) 

2. To obtain for each person an 
education conforming to his apti- 
tudes and to the needs of society, 
including technological _ training 
and higher education. 

3. To advance human 
throughout all nations. 

4, To remove the obstacles to the 


rights 
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free flow of persons, ideas, and 
knowledge among the countries of 
the world. 

5. To promote the progress and 
applications of science for all man- 
kind. 

6. To remove the causes of ten- 
sions that may lead to wars. 

7. To demonstrate world culture 
interdependence. 

8. To advance through the press, 
radio, and motion pictures the 
cause of truth, freedom, and peace. 

9. To bring about better under- 
standing among the peoples of the 
world and to convince them of the 
necessity of cooperating loyally with 
one another in the framework of 
the United Nations. 

10. To render clearinghouse and 
exchange services in all fields of 
action, together with services in re- 
construction and relief assistance. 

No phase of Unesco’s far-reach- 
ing program has so captured the 
writer's imagination as Unesco’s 
proposed world network of six 
regional training centers—to be car- 
ried out over a period of 12 years. 
One has already been opened in 
Mexico and others are being 
planned in Egypt, Eastern Asia, 
Equatorial Africa, India, and the 
Middle East. 

This is a $20 million funda- 
mental education project—Num- 
ber 1 on the list of major tasks; 
and is to be carried out with pri- 
vate and government funds outside 
Unesco’s regular budget. 


The Unesco scheme for setting 
up the fundamental education cen- 
ters will make a positive contribu- 
tion to the vast Technical Assist- 
ance Program recently launched by 
the United Nations and its agen- 
cies. It will make available special- 
ists trained in new _ educational 
methods and the tools needed to 
convey to the masses of people in 
these areas the fundamental skills 
without which they cannot achieve 
a higher standard of living. 

Here, in brief, are other current 
developments in Unesco’s program: 
(1) In the field of adult education, 
the needs of industrial workers are 
to be emphasized. A worker's edu- 
cation center is to be established in 
Paris to train leaders in organiza- 
tion of courses for individual 
workers or groups of workers. (2) 
Unesco, through many means, is 
stressing its efforts to eliminate 
race prejudice. (3) Unesco is seek- 
ing to develop and increase wide- 
spread understanding of UN efforts 
to maintain or restore peace. (4) 
Unesco is extending the activity of 
its Field Science Cooperation Off- 
ces, which serve as centers for the 
exchange and dissemination of sci- 
entific information and publications. 
(5) To check soil erosion and to 
combat desert conditions, Unesco is 
broadening the work of its Inter- 
national Arid Zone Research Coun- 
cil. (6) Unesco is now working out 
a program for aiding educational 
reconstruction in Korea. * 


il ESSONS in sex education have been compulsory in 
Norway since 1950 











TV Can Show What Schools Are Doing 
What Will Education Do with Television? 


ALAN SCOTT 


In The Texas Outlook 


) 

SLers be modest and say that 
television is the miracle medium of 
this or any other century. In areas 
where television has existed for 
more than two years, it has become 
one of the staples of American life. 
As new stations are placed in opera- 
tion the television audience will in- 
crease until everyone within the 
range of a TV transmitter will be 
affected by television whether he 
spends 10 hours a day viewing pro- 
grams or whether he attempts to 
ignore it! 

Educators were very slow to re- 
alize that radio was a medium of 
communication with great educa- 
tional and publicity potentialities. 
Are educators and school adminis- 
trators going to make the same mis- 
take where television is concerned? 
Here is a marvelous new instrument 
for education and educational pub- 
licity. Where television exists young 
and old converse less, read less, play 
less, and watch TV correspondingly 
more. The great question is: To 
what uses and values will television 
be dedicated? 

Educational TV_ includes pro- 
grams specifically intended for re- 
ception in the classroom. These 
have already been accepted as val- 
uable teaching aids. Certainly TV 
can be a useful supplement to class- 
room education. In those areas 
where it is being so used the re- 
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sponse of students, teachers, prin- 
cipals, and administrators has been 
most encouraging. But this is only 
a part—and not the most important 
part—of television's scope and 
promise. TV’s greatest significance 
lies in its use to let the people of 
the United States—and the world— 
know what American schools are 
doing to educate both youth and 
adults. 

It would be difficult to separate 
“educational” programs and _pro- 
grams which publicize the educa- 
tional institutions. In fact, any pro- 
gram that in any way connects edu- 
cators and educational systems with 
what is being televised becomes a 
medium of publicity for the educa- 
tors or the system. By grasping hold 
of television, educators can spread 
their influence throughout the com- 
munity. It is possible to reach every- 
one—the student, the graduate, the 
uneducated, the young, and the old. 

Television can close the gap that 
too often exists between school and 
home—a gap that begins when the 
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parent sends the child off to school 
in the morning and waits for his 
return in the afternoon. Through 
television, parents at home can 
know what their child is doing in 
school. Through television, the 
schools can impress on the parent 
what the school system has—and 
what it lacks. What television can 
‘do in school hours is perhaps less 
important than what it has to offer 
in the late afternoon and early eve- 
ning—the children’s hours. It can 
be a workshop, a wonderland, and a 
storehouse of additional education, 
of adventure and make-believe. 

It is not only possible but essen- 
tial for schools to produce telecasts 
for public-relations purposes. There 
is a great need for more programs 


which publicize the story of the 


schools—regularly, systematically, 
and effectively. TV is in its infancy. 
The experts agree that very few, if 
any, know all the answers to the 
best use of this medium. This sit- 
uation offers school personnel an 
excellent opportunity to learn while 
everyone in the industry is learning. 
It also must be recognized that TV 
program directors are looking for 
programs which have general appeal 
and which can be produced inex- 
pensively. The schools have the 
answer to both of these problems. 

In Philadelphia, in Louisville, in 
Buffalo, in every city where school 
systems have made use of the new 
medium, response has been most 
satisfactory. In mid-1951, 19 local 
public-school systems, 56 colleges 
and universities, and four medical 
schools had sponsored, or were pre- 
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senting programs over television 
stations. 

To help such educational insti- 
tutions as these to reach the public 
by TV, the Federal Communications. 
Commission on April 8, 1952, an- 
nounced that 242 noncommercial 
TV channels are being reserved for 
educational purposes. It is now up 
to educational institutions to justify 
the setting aside of these channels. 
The educational systems and insti- 
tutions have about a year to lay 
claim to the TV channels that have 
been allocated to them. At the end 
of one year from the date of the 
FCC report, anyone may request the 
FCC to change an educational as- 
signment. It is plain that the hour 
of action is now and if educators do 
not arouse themselves it is possible 
that television will go the way of 
radio. Against the educators’ fight 
for television channels stands their 
poor radio record. 

In many cities television view- 
ing has become the favorite leisure 
pursuit of children, youths, and 
adults. This will increase as the 
number of television stations in- 
crease. Only 108 have been in oper- 
ation for the past three years. Allo- 
cation has been made for more than 
2000 TV stations! It is essential 
that education and educators have a 
hand in the programming that is 
being done and will be done in this 
medium. 

Parents and educators need not 
fear TV if they take a hand in the 
preparation and selection of the 
programs which the viewers will 
see. Presently the entertainment 
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value of TV is uppermost, but 
many people will turn to educa- 
tional programming if those who 
prepare the “educational” programs 
make them entertaining. 

Educators and parents might well 
cease berating television and begin 
to work with it as a valuable edu- 
cational and public-relations tool. 
This means that educational leaders, 
teachers, and parents must engage 
themselves in (1) actively produc- 
ing and presenting programs that 
will enhance the hours spent view- 
ing them and (2) presenting pro- 
grams in the classroom to supple- 
ment, illustrate, and make more 
effectual the processes of education. 

Educators can make television 
their “electronic black board.” TV 
will never replace good teaching, 
and it will never replace genuine 
classroom experiences, but it can 


bridge the gap that exists between ‘ 


the completely different world that 
exists in and out of the schools. 
Television must not be a competi- 
tor and threat to education; it is 
now an important part of the lives 
of millions, and it must be used as 
effectively as educators can use it. 
TV can be a tremendous aid to 
educational interpretation by taking 
the school into the homes of all 
interested citizens, instead of reach- 
ing only the few who now attend 
PTA meetings or who go back to 


school on one designated day or 
night during the year. 

There is no limit to the kinds 
of school activities that lend them- 
selves to television presentations— 
every division of the school proper 
and the health, music, art depart- 
ments, the library, and the adminis- 
trative staff are all great possibili- 
ties for excellent publicity pro- 
grams. If the schools are going to 
show their students and their physi- 
cal aspects to the viewing public, it 
can best be done through school ac- 
tivities. The educational values of 
the schools should be displayed. 
And it is not necessary to have a 
finished performance or perfect per- 
formers—only a well-planned, well- 
executed series of programs. 

Every parent, every teacher, and 
every administrator—in fact every 
American has a vital stake in, and a 
personal responsibility for, what is 
available for the youth of the nation 
on TV. There is no more reason 
for leaving this decision exclusively 
to the purveyors of candy, toiletries, 
cereal manufacturers, and milk com- 
panies than there would be for let- 
ting them determine the school cur- 
riculum or the content of children’s 
books. The schools cannot afford to 
bypass or do little with the remark- 
able opportunity that television 
offers for taking the classroom to 
the public. ® 


—7EAR that radio and television are ruining the reading habits of the 
nation is nonsense,” according to Olive S. Niles, Gloucester, Mass. direc- 
tor of Boston University’s Secondary School Reading Clinic. “Certainly 
they cut down on the reading done solely for entertainment,” she says, 
“but they stimulate other reading by opening up new fields of interest.” 





Teaching a Sense of Values 


Advantages of a Teachers-College Education 


Mowat G. FRASER 


In The Journal of Higher Education 


a it possible that teachers’ col- 
leges have something important to 
teach other undergraduate colleges ? 
After a dozen years in universities 
and a liberal-arts college, four years 
in teachers-college work have con- 
vinced me that teachers’ colleges, 
although in some ways often tragi- 
cally deficient, are in other respects, 
the most promising undergraduate 
colleges in America for liberal edu- 
cation. They are strongest at vital 
points where other colleges are 
weakest. 

What have the teachers’ colleges 
to teach us? For one thing, they 
make students prove the quality of 
their education. Other colleges re- 
quire only written examinations and 
perhaps class attendance, oral dis- 
cussion, some laboratory work, and 
tolerable social behavior. Teachers’ 
colleges require, in addition, prac- 
tice teaching. Their seniors must 
discuss convincingly the wide range 
of topics raised by pupils, fellow 
teachers, school administrators, and 
parents. 

Since dictatorial teaching cannot 
be effective in a democracy, they 
must have sufficient ability and 
force to turn the interests of pupils 
to important tasks. They must 
understand community needs and be 
interested in helping to meet them. 
They must work well with more 
experienced people. They must be 
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loyal. They must refrain from gos- 
sipy, adverse criticism, yet bring 
urgent needs to the proper authori- 
ties in a helpful way. And in ap- 
pearance and personality, as well as 
manners and conversation, they 
must continually make a favorable 
impression. 

Do liberal-arts colleges assure as 
good a general education? I have 
great respect for what these colleges 
accomplish. They give admirable 
specialized training. And almost all 
of their students, I believe, become 
finer, abler people because college 
gives time and incentive for clear; 
idealistic thinking. 

But is the thinking directed to 
the most urgent needs? Even honor 
graduates sometimes have unrefined 
tastes and oppose urgent, humani- 
tarian movements. Through ignor- 
ance, too, they suffer nervous break- 
downs, develop chronic ill-health, 
fail to make friends, rear disap- 
pointing children, or become voca- 
tional misfits. In other words, the 
liberal-arts college graduate may be 
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poorly educated for every phase of 
living. 

Some people defend these regret- 
able results on the ground that 
honors in the liberal-arts college 
should be given for intellectual at- 
tainments alone. The college, they 
insist, should not be officially con- 
cerned with a student’s intentions 
or ability to put his achievements to 
good use. 

But we hear this argument less 
and less frequently today. Inade- 
quate ideals are disastrous to both 
individuals and society. If our ideals 
are antisocial or if we cannot discuss 
and cope with the important prob- 
lems confronting us, we can be in- 
tellectually respectable only in se- 
cluded academic or specialist 


groups. In teachers’ colleges all of a 


student's ideals and general abilities 
are severely tested. 

Schools everywhere today are be- 
ginning to teach primarily the prob- 
lems, activities, and ideals which 
students need to understand for 
personal associations—civic affairs, 
home living, leisure, health care, 
and vocational work. 

Psychology and the child-study 
movement have been encouraging 
teachers to adapt the curriculum to 
the pupil's background and stage of 
development. Psychologists have 
shown that no subjects should be 
taught mainly for mind training. 
The mind can be trained for gen- 
eral purposes, it now appears, only 
by Aeveloping a full range of im- 
portant interests. 

Today, a great many elementary 
and secondary schools are attempt- 


ing curriculum improvement based 
on such assumptions. It is natural 
that teachers’ colleges, which pre- 
pare most of the teachers for these 
schools, should be leading the 
movement. 


FOR HIGHER IDEALS 


Moreover, these colleges are be- 
ginning to help students achieve 
what college students everywhere 
have long sought, usually in vain: 
a clear, adequate sense of values. 
To make sound evaluations one 
must come to appreciate high ideals 
—ideals of logic, personal and 
group ethics, aesthetics, and faith— 
and then learn what is necessary to 
their attainment. Teachers’ colleges 
necessarily encourage this important 
endeavor. 

Like other institutions, they par- 
ticipate in the movement to evalu- 
ate curriculum and procedures in 
terms of purpose. But they do more 
than this. They require their stu- 
dents, at every step in practice teach- 
ing, to have defensible aims and to 
plan the procedures, activities, sub- 
ject matter, conditions, and equip- 
ment with which pupils can ap- 
proach the aims. 

Day after day these students ob- 
serve results, confer with supervi- 
sors, and revise evaluations accord- 
ingly. Can one imagine a better 
way to improve one’s sense of 
values or to ingrain improvements 
in interests and habits? It is not by 
chance that basketball or other scan- 
dals seldom occur in teachers’ col- 
leges. 

Two further advantages in a 








teachers-college education may seem 
to be even more important. One is 
that it teaches the student to deal 
effectively with people. Teachers, 
if they are to teach subjects effec- 
tively, must inspire in their stu- 
dents a genuine, continuing desire 
for selfeducation. They must be- 
come acquainted with his back- 
ground so that their suggestions 
may be wise. 


DEVELOP LEADERSHIP 


Nor is this all. They must also 
control the tensions which arise 
when assertive children or adults 
are crowded together. They must be 
leaders, at times commanding but 
always cooperative, understanding, 
patient, forgiving. In short, teach- 
ers’ colleges must try to develop 
the very qualities which are needed 
by leaders in a democracy today. 

Students in a teachers’ college 
learn, finally, to be excellent judges 
of human ability. Human intelli- 
gence and ability, we now know, are 
far more complex than we academi- 
cians have long supposed. Some 
boys and girls can learn readily 
through abstract words and other 
symbols: rules, theories, formulas, 
and most textbook language. 
Others may be able to learn, for 
the most part, only through concrete 
experience or illustrations. 

In a teachers’ college the student 
learns to teach the concrete-minded 
pupils by offering them concrete 
problems and activities. In so doing, 
he learns an important lesson. He 
learns that many of these pupils not 
only can excel in active experience 
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but also can master “minimum es- 
sentials’” and hold their own in dis- 
cussions of complex, non-academic 
problems. He learns not to under- 
estimate their potentialities or to 
blacken their futures with discour- 
agements. 

On the other hand, he is careful 
not to overestimate honors won in 
traditional classrooms. He acquires 
the habit of looking beyond aca- 
demic records and of judging 
people by their ideals, interests, ac- 
tivities, and helpfulness. 

There are still teachers’ colleges 
whose buildings and equipment are 
a civic disgrace. Some teachers’ col- 
leges have a few faculty members 
who are well qualified only in their 
specialties and who, therefore, are 
prone to fads and jargon. There are 
to be found students who in their 
early college years appear to be in- 
ferior. But in the educational pro- 
grams of these colleges much is to 
be found which American youth 
greatly needs and which can now be 
found almost nowhere else. 

Cultured people have long point- 
ed out that our basic, changing civic 
and personal problems can be met, 
not by laws, pat ideas, customs, 
habits, or material conditions, but 
only by the continuing education of 
our citizens—by education which 
gives ability to meet new develop- 
ments with insight and skill. 

It may be, if current improve- 
ments continue, that teachers’ col- 
leges will cause Americans actually 
to give education the esteemed place 
which cultured people have Be 
believed it should have. 
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The High Cost of Learning 


Can Parents Afford to Seid Their Children 
to High School? 


RAYMOND E. SCHULTZ 


In The School Review 


ons the public high school truly 
free and universal in its services 
to all youth in this country? Or do 
administrative practices tend to 
favor certain groups of young 
people ? 

These questions prompted a re- 
cent investigation in 79 representa- 
tive Wisconsin high schools with 
enrolments ranging from fewer 
than 50 to more than 2000 pupils. 
Data was obtained to show the cost 
to pupils attending high school in 
Wisconsin, the factors affecting 
these costs, and the sociological im- 
plications of such costs. 

This study was designed to deter- 
mine the magnitude of the out-of- 
pocket expenditures by parents to 
keep pupils in high school. Data 
was collected for all costs connect- 
ed with school attendance. These 
costs included noon lunches, cloth- 
ing, transportation, and participa- 
tion in the social life of the school, 
as well as the necessary supplies 
and equipment needed for courses 
taken in school. Pupil expenditures 
were further analyzed to show costs 
by grade, sex, parental occupation, 
school enrolment, number of chil- 
dren from a family attending high 
school. 

The tabulations prepared showed 
that expenditures increased by grade 
and were higher for girls than for 
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boys. Ninth-graders spent an aver- 
age of $91.66, which increased to 
$166.36 for twelfth-grade pupils. 
Most of the amount spent by girls 
over that spent by boys went for 
clothing. Girls spent $80.50, while 
boys reported $48.96 for this item. 

But the most significant findings 
of the study were the variations in 
expenditures when compared groups 
represented differences in economic 
ability. Pupils whose parents were 
business managers and owners re- 
ported a larger average expenditure 
than did pupils whose parents were 
unemployed. The mean _per-pupil 
expenditure in schools located in 
the most favorable economic area 
of the state, industrial southeastern 
Wisconsin, was 43 percent greater 
than the average in schools in 
northern Wisconsin, the least favor- 
able economic area. 

The two items which fluctuated 
most greatly among income groups 
were admission to school activities 
and clothing. For example, pupils 
with parents whose income was less 
than $2000 a year made a mean 
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expenditure of $4.19 for adm ssion 
to school-sponsored activities, com- 
pared with an expenditure of $6.76 
by pupils whose parents had in- 
comes of $6000 or over. Expendi- 
ture for clothing showed a similar 
fluctuation. 

There was, however, little in- 
crease related to family income for 
such other items of school expendi- 
tures as transportation, uniforms 
and equipment, school dues, school 
fees and fines, school publications, 
school donations, and lunches. Most 
of these are the “fixed expenses” 
which must be paid if the pupil 


remains in school. 


OTHER EXPENDITURES 


These “‘other’” school expendi- 


tures showed a mean of $53.72 for 
pupils whose parents had net in- 
comes of less than $2000, and 
$60.88 for pupils with incomes of 
$6000 and over. Expenses for ad- 
mission to school activities and 
clothing are the ones which can be 
most easily reduced by pupils from 
low-income families since they are 
not related to the instructional pro- 
gram of the school. 

Total expenditures are sufficiently 
large to result in considerable finan- 
cial burden to families in the lower- 
income brackets. The figures quoted 
above represent only the expendi- 
tures of families with but one child 
in school. When the study went 
further to obtain data and tabulate 
it according to the number of chil- 
dren in the families who were at- 
tending high school, the true pic- 
ture of the burden on families of 
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sending their children to high 
school was revealed. 

Here total financial burden of the 
“hidden tuition” costs might well 
be cause for alarm to educators and 
lay people who are interested in 
equality of educational opportunity. 

While the total cost of sending 
one child to high school was 
$131.11, representing 4.6 percent 
of the family’s income, the cost of 
sending two was $229.34, repre- 
senting 8.7 percent of income, and 
the cost of sending three or more 
to high school was $289.11, a per- 
centage of 11.9 of family income. 
This inequity is truly a matter of 
significance. 

It may be argued that clothing 
and noon Junches should not be 
considered part of the cost of at- 
tending high school, since pupils 
require clothing and food whether 
or not they are attending school. 

However, such a contention is 
only partly correct. First, for school 
attendance a child obviously pur- 
chases clothing which would not be 
obtained by many families of little 
financial means were the child not 
attending school. Second, lunches 
purchased at school usually cost 
more than the same lunches eaten at 
home. 

This study suggests. that these 
questions may well be asked: Does 
loss of selfconfidence and morale 
occur among high-school pupils 
when they are unable to dress in a 
fashion comparable to that of their 
classmates or when they find it diffi- 
cult to participate in the social life 
of the school? Are social pressures 
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created which may cause deviations 
in behavior? Do pupils drop out of 
school as an escape measure because 
of inability to meet the social de- 
mands in our public high schools? 
Is an undue financial burden being 
placed on many families who are 
required by law to send their chil- 
dren to school until they reach the 
age of 16? 

Educators and legislators have 
long recognized that an educated 
citizenry is basic to a democracy. 
Not only. have educational institu- 
tions been provided, but laws have 
been passed requiring the atten- 
dance by youth. Educators and legis- 
lators also have realized that the 
cost of attending school should not 
be borne entirely by the parents 
who have children in _ school. 
Through legislation, free textbooks, 
transportation, and school hot-lunch 
programs in many cases have been 
provided. 

But many of the problems of ex- 
penditures connected with school 
attendance will not be solved until 
action is taken at the local level. 
Some steps that local school sys- 
tem can take are here suggested. 

1. Administrators can undertake 
studies of “hidden tuition” costs in 
their schools. Local boards of edu- 
cation, parent-teacher associations, 
and advisory councils are groups in 
which discussions of these problems 
might prove fruitful. 

2. Administrators, working with 
teachers, need to evaluate extracur- 
ricular activities in terms of educa- 
tional values of the activities. Those 
activities that do not meet the test 
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should be eliminated and those that 


‘are determined to be valuable edu- 


cational experiences should be made 
equally available to all pupils. 

3. A careful examination needs 
to be made of many of the expen- 
sive customs which have little or 
no educational value. For example, 
customs associated with class mem- 
bership or with commencement may 
result in prohibitive costs to some 
students. 

4. Most high schools now 
have instrumental music programs. 
Yet when the financial ability to 
purchase a band instrument is a pre- 
requisite for participation, many 
pupils are excluded. Should partici- 
pation in this phase of the educa- 
tional program be restricted to those 
who can pay? 


5. School faculties, working with 
parents and pupils, might under- 
take studies of their school-spon- 


sored formal dances. In many 
schools these dances involve expen- 
sive orchestras, “‘pre-prom’’ dinners, 
“post-prom’”’ breakfasts, expensive 
corsages, elaborate clothing, and the 
like. Discussions involving parents, 
students, and teachers: might result 
in economical changes that would 
be approved by all. 

6. Educators at the local level 
need to exert leadership in asking 
local people to voice their opinions 
to state legislators on such matters 
as free instructional material. In 
most schools, instructional materials 
for such courses as fine and indus- 
trial arts, physical education, and 
music must be furnished by the 


pupil. o 





“Bourgeois Culture . . 


_Is ... Cultural Decadence” 


The End of American Influence in 
Soviet Schools 


RuTH WIDMAYER 
In The Social Studies 


4 PPROXIMATELY 20 years 
ago a distinguished Soviet educator 
said freely and with complete sin- 
cerity: ‘.. . Nothing was to me as 
significant or as interesting as what 
came to us from America.” It 
would be impossible today to find 
a counterpart of such a statement. 
The Soviet Union at present has 
only hatred and contempt for any- 
thing which originates in the West, 
particularly in the United States. 
It is a grave error for a Soviet sci- 
entist or scholar to write or say 
anything favorable about American 
ideas and practices. There is whole- 
sale, indiscriminate, a priori con- 
demnation of all that is American. 

Having become accustomed to 
the torrent of bitter denunciations 
of America during recent years, we 
find it difficult to believe that there 
was a time when Soviet leaders 
found much to respect, admire, 
and openly emulate in American 
life. Nowhere was this more true 
than in the field of education. 

In the 1920’s and early 1930's 
Russian educators were avid stu- 
dents of American educational 
practices. Albert Pinkevitch, a lead- 
ing figure in Russian education 
during this period, in the intro- 
duction to the American translation 
of his book on The New Educa- 
tion in the Soviet Republic, frankly 
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admitted the great influence of the 
United States on Soviet education. 
His comments were not exceptional 
in indicating the healthy, inquisi- 
tive, questing attitude of Russian 
educators of that period. 

Many American educators who 
visited the Soviet Union during the 
first decade of its existence reported 
a great deal of genuine interest in 
American methods among teachers, 
students, and educational leaders. 
John Dewey was one who com- 
mended it and George Counts was 
likewise impressed by what he saw 
of Russian receptivity to ideas 
originating outside the Soviet bor- 
ders. ‘There is perhaps no place 
in the world,” he said, “where new 
educational ideas receive a warmer 
welcome...” 

The current intolerance and bigo- 
try so prevalent in the Soviet 
Union cannot be attributed alone 
to the strained and critical relations 
between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. In the early years of the 
1920's, during and immediately 
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after the participation of the United 
States in the war of intervention 
and the refusal of the latter to rec- 
ognize the Soviet regime, the Soviet 
authorities had as much reason for 
hostility and suspicion toward the 
United States as they have today, 
but they did not at that time allow 
their political differences with us to 
poison their minds toward all 
aspects of American life. In order 
to understand the development of 
the present attitude of Soviet edu- 
cators toward this country in con- 
trast with their former position it 
-1s necessary to consider the changes 
in the Soviet Union. 

In the economic sphere, the im- 
position of the five-year plans in 
the late '20s, involving large-scale 
industrialization of a backward 
country, required a school system 
which would turn out highly dis- 
ciplined, technically proficient, or- 
derly individuals, knowing well 
their trade and willing to obey the 
orders of their superiors. 

The early educational leaders 
had, for the most part, been men 
of broad vision, imbued with the 
best ideals of the revolution. But 
with the passage of time, the 
original fervor and enthusiasm for 
the ultimate principles of the Revo- 
lution diminished and hard-headed, 
efficient prosaic administrators be- 
gan to replace the creative, imagin- 
ative revolutionary innovators. The 
change in personnel and in temper 
in the Commissariat of Education 
was part of the general shift in 
party leadership which accompanied 
the consolidation of power around 
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Stalin. The period of experimenta- 
tion in education with its highly 
democratic organization of school 
activities and its stress on inde- 
pendent, critical judgment was 
found to be incompatible with the 
increasing regimentation and totali- 
tarian organization of society which 
demanded strict conformity with 
officially sanctioned views and ac- 
ceptance of these views largely on 
the basis of faith. 

While the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. were allies in World War 
II there was a temporary rebirth 
of Soviet enthusiasm for American 
achievements, but this rapidly 
faded when the war ended. The 
propaganda of patriotism which 
reached such a high pitch during 
the war, continued practically un- 
abated but with an insistence on 
the superiority of the Socialist 
fatherland over the capitalist na- 
tions, which were now as un- 
restrainedly reviled as the Fascist 
powers had been previously. 

The educational system as the 
moulder of future citizens is given 
an important role in the inculcation 
of Soviet patriotism. The school 
must show students the virtues of 
the Communist society and the 
evils of bourgeois life. The official 
position has finally come to the view 
that ‘‘all contemporary bourgeois 
culture without exception is marked 
by the brand of cultural decad- 
ence.” Believing and preaching this 
philosophy, Soviet educators, natur- 
ally enough, no longer see anything 
of value in American educational 
theories. e 





Board Members and Public Please Note 
A Bill of Rights for School Administrators 


HowarbD R. JONES 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


Due word “rights” is a bit out 
of fashion because to many persons 
it connotes a demand for privilege 
without accompanying responsibili- 
ties. This is not the position taken 
here. 

There are certain conditions 
basic to good educational leader- 
ship. These conditions must be 
assured if qualified superintendents 
of schools are to carry out the 
responsibilities assigned to them. 
These rights should be carefully 
guarded not only for the welfare 
of the school administrator but be- 
cause observance of these rights 
will mean a better school program 
for children. 

1. The first right is to have 
basic policy matters thoroughly 
considered and discussed before 
policy decisions are made by the 
board of education. This right is 
as important to teachers, parents, 
and school-board members as_ it 
is to the superintendent of schools. 
It means encouragement of discus- 
sion of vital school problems by 
parent-teacher associations, citizens 
councils, and other civic groups. 
Observance of this right means 
open school-board meetings at 
which varying points of view are 
welcome. It means hours of hard 
work on the part of school person- 
nel assembling data for many in- 
terested parties. It means occa- 
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sional schisms in the community 
and sometimes disgruntled minori- 
ties. But it means more intelligent 
policy decisions by the board and 
a greater responsiveness to the 
community's desires for its schools. 
It means that the responsibility for 
policy decisions is placed where it 
belongs—on the board of education 
as the representatives of the people 
rather than on the superintendent 
of schools. 

2. The right to execute policy 
once it is determined. It is a safe 
guess that at least 50 percent of 
the difficulties which arise between 
school boards and superintendents 
can be traced to violation of this 
principle. It is often advocated that 
the major responsibilities of the 
superintendent and his relation- 
ships with the board be defined by 
law. Whether or not this is the 
case, the board of education should 
include in its written statement of 
policies or by-laws, a clear-cut 
delineation of the functions of the 
superintendent of schools and the 
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relationships between the superin- 
tendent and the board. 

3. The right to nominate all 
personnel. By the nature of his 
professional preparation and ex- 
perience, the superintendent is more 
qualified than anyone else to de- 
termine the qualifications sought 
and the personality attributes which 
are necessary for harmonious work- 
ing relationships among members 
of the staff. A school board reserves 
the right to approve or reject nomi- 
nations. If the superintendent's 
nomination is rejected, he should 
be asked to make another. A can- 
didate of a board member never 
supplants a superintendent's rec- 
ommendations, and board members 
refer all prospective applicants to 
the superintendent of schools. 

4. The right to have sufficient 
administrative assistance so that 
the superintendent's primary re- 
sponsibility can be _ instructional 
leadership. In order to keep the 
superintendent free for this primary 
duty—that of educational leader- 
ship—the board of education must 
provide assistance in the fields in 
which school administration has 
had to accept increasing responsi- 
bilities: public relations, school- 
plant planning; personnel admin- 
istration. An executive assistant to 
a superintendent of schools in the 
form of a young man who aspires 
to school administration as a career 
and who wishes to combine prac- 
tical experience with his graduate 
preparation may be employed to 
take care of many of the adminis- 
trative details which pass through 


a superintendent’s office. It is better 
to have a turn-over of such execu- 
tive assistants serving as “‘interns’’ 
than it is to have turn-over of 
superintendents due to il] health 
engendered from overwork, mental 
exhaustion, and the despair which 
results from mounting responsibil- 
ities which no one man can suc- 
cessfully meet. 

5. The right to expect support 
of policies from all members of 
the staff as a corollary to partici- 
pation in the formulation of policy. 
This right does not mean that the 
effectiveness of policies should not 
be reevaluated. It does mean that 
all members of a staff have an 
obligation to work wholeheartedly 
to make a policy decision effective, 
withholding criticism until the 
workability of the policy has been 
given a reasonable trial. 

6. The right to a fair interpre- 


-tation of the school's program by 


the radio and the press. The public 
is interested in the effectiveness of 
the community which spends on 
the average of 50 percent of their 
taxes. The journalist must recognize 
that the press as a community 
agent, working for community 
improvement, has an obligation to 
interpret and appraise fairly the 
work of all community organiza- 
tions, including that of the public 
school. 

7. The right to make a mistake 
occasionally without losing the 
confidence of the school board or 
the community. For some unex- 
plained reason, an omniscience is 
sometimes attributed to teachers and 
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administrators. Schoo] boards have 
released some superintendents be- 
cause of relatively slight imperfec- 
tions only to find that their suc- 
cessors are human also. A super- 
intendent should be known by the 
home runs he has hit as well as by 
the times he struck out. Certainly 
his batting average should be high, 
but 1000 is too much to expect. 

8. The right to time for recre- 
ation, relaxation, and home life. 
This problem is not easily solved, 
_ for a superintendent desires to be 
accessible to patrons of the school’s 
program. Certain considerations can 
apply, however. Civic groups should 
understand a courteous declination 
to serve on their committees or to 
address them and they will welcome 
the superintendent's suggestion that 
other members of the school staff 
be invited. Above all, communities 
will observe the “right” previously 
enumerated, that superintendents 
have sufficient administrative help. 

9. The right to in-service im- 
provement. If educational leader- 
ship is not to stagnate, the super- 
intendent must have an opportunity 
to renew and broaden his knowl- 
‘edge and understanding of educa- 
tional problems. Boards of educa- 
tion should encourage attendance 
at state and national meetin :s of 
school administrators and should 
underwrite expenses as a good in- 
vestment likely to bring improve- 
ment in the school system. An 
invitation to the superintendent to 
teach in a college or university 
summer school should be regarded 
as a compliment to the school sys- 


tem as well as to the superintendent. 
A leave of absence for the super- 
intendent is fully justified as long 
as this does not become an annual 
occurrence. 

10. The right to be a crusader 
for community betterment. Every 
superintendent worth his salt be- 
lieves that the school’s program 
must result in an increase in the 
productivity and in the earning 
power of individuals, in happier 
homes, in better health, in more 
effective government, in establish- 
ment of moral and spiritual values 
in the community. Every superin- 
tendent knows that these results 
cannot be achieved by the school 
working in isolation from other 
community agencies. The superin- 
tendent, then, expects to cooperate 
with many agencies having purposes 
consonant with those of the public 
schools. 

As a private individual, the 
superintendent desires to exercise 
fully the privileges granted him as 
a citizen. He will speak his piece 
on important issues. He may work 
for certain community reforms. 
There will be those who wish to 
deny him these privileges because 
they may not agree with his pro- 
posals or beliefs. They may say 
that because he occupies a position 
of influence with the children and 
young people in the community, 
he should avoid participation in 
any controversial undertaking. Of 
course the superintendent must be 
careful not to project his role as 
citizen into his role as superin- 
tendent, but a community leader 
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cannot stand idly by when ques- 
tions of great concern are being 
discussed and action is being 
taken. 

11. The right to a salary com- 
- mensurate with the qualifications 
desired and the responsibilities 
assumed. In terms of professional 
preparation, a master’s degree is 
considered an absolute minimum. 
The time will come when many if 
not most superintendents will be 
holders of doctor’s degrees. Besides 
possession of a broad education, 
the superintendent must have all of 
the abilities of a successful teacher 
plus a leadership skill which en- 
ables him to bring together and 
guide groups as they work cooper- 
atively to solve educational prob- 
lems. He must have had experience 
as a teacher and as a principal. He 
must be a leader in curriculum de- 
velopment. He must have at least 
a minimum competence in per- 
sonnel administration, school fi- 
nance, plant planning and main- 
tenance, educational research and 
evaluation, and public relations. He 
must be a good public speaker. He 
must command the confidence and 
respect of the school staff, the 
students, and the community. In 
many school systems, the superin- 
tendent is responsible for the co- 
ordination of the work of several 
hundred professional employees 
and several thousand students. The 
physical plant he supervises has a 
value running into the millions. 
The value of the product is beyond 
estimate. This is not a job for 
little men. Those who are truly 


qualified have a right to expect a 
salary commensurate with the lead- 
ership they exercise. 

12. The right to reasonable 
tenure provisions. The major argu- 
ments for teacher tenure are that 
young people will not be attracted 
to a profession in which capricious 
and unwarranted dismissal is possi- 
ble and that tenure insecurity is 
reflected in anxieties and tensions 
that are harmful to effective class- 
room instruction. It is hard to find 
any argument for teacher tenure 
which is not equally applicable to 
administrative tenure. While the 
administrator undoubtedly bears a 
special relationship to the board of 
education because he serves as its 
executive agent, the administrator 
as well as all other school employ- 
ees should have the benefit of at 
least these provisions: 

a. A clear-cut statement of any 
dissatisfaction or deticiences. 

b. A reasonable time in which 
to correct inadequacies pointed out. 

c. An opportunity for a meeting 
with the board prior to a final 
decision regarding termination of 
services. 

Most of the provisions which 
have been enumerated as a bill of 
rights for school administrators can- 
not be brought about by legislative 
decree. Observance of these factors 
is imperative, however, if we are 
to have the kind of educational 
leadership we desire. These rights 
are properly the concern not only 
of teachers and administrators but 
of every member of the lay 
public. a 





We All Use It But There Is 
The Case Against Slang 


MILTON MILLHAUSER 


In The English Journal 


HE composition teacher (poor 
harassed devil that he is) finds 
himself curiously embarrassed when 
he is required to explain to his 
charges why they should not use 
slang in formal discourse. It is not 
that his authority has been chal- 
lenged. His students, conditioned 
from infancy to suppose that what- 
ever they do naturally must be 
wrong, are perfectly willing to 
agree that they should not use slang 
—only they would like to be told 
why. And this the teacher cannot 
do. 

He may argue that slang is inac- 
curate, vague. But in ordinary social 
intercourse, or for casual opinion 
generally, slang is adequately clear. 
When we consider that most stu- 
dents rarely express themselves in 
any other medium, except to a 
teacher, asking them to believe that 
slang does not really express any- 
thing satisfactorily comes close to 
impertinence. 

But, if he prefers, the teacher 
may complain that slang is tran- 
sient. However, the average student 
does not expect to write anything 
that will not be read, digested, and 
discarded within a month. We get 
nearer to the heart of the matter 
with the relatively infrequent sug- 
gestion that slang is not used by the 
best people—whoever these may be. 
Unfortunately the student is likely 
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to bridle at this as snobbery ; besides 
he has heard some very satisfactory 
people (possibly including _ his 
teacher) using slang on occasion 
with relish and composure. Besides, 
we are not supposed to be teaching 
social affectations as such. Is there 
actually something wrong with 
slang that makes a superior type of 
mind or of social experience shy 
away from it? And, if so, what? 
Thus far the student. But I think 
we must add that the teacher is not 
entirely satisfied with his own argu- 
ments; they seem somehow to miss 
the point. They refer to the superfi- 
cial but not to the central nature 
of the thing. We do feel about 
slang as we might about a bad 
metaphor, a false ring in style. We 
feel that there is something ques- 
tionable, something shallow or 
shabby or ludicrous, about the in- 
tention of the locution itself; we 
respond to its quality as language. 
Define that quality, and we may de- 
termine what it is that we really 
object to in slang, even when it is 
vivid, appropriate, and fresh. 
Now, there is one peculiarity of 
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slang which I do not recall ever 
having seen described but which is 
consistently and, I think, essentially 
present in it, so that it may be 
taken as a defining quality. It is a 
matter precisely of tone, an in- 
grained streak or implication which 
distinguishes slang from other loose 
and ephemeral turns of speech. It is 
irreverence—irreverence shading in- 
to. contempt. Slang is flip, imper- 
tinent; at its best it teases and at its 
worst it sneers. It is the language 
of belittling. 

We may test this by honestly 
trying to apply slang to any sub- 
ject matter for which we feel genu- 
ine respect. We will find that we are 
not merely expressing it inaccurately 
or in the speech of one class rather 
than another; we are not express- 
ing it at all. We rob it of so much 
of its dignity that we end by rob- 
bing it of its nature. It is simply not 
enough—it is simply not correct— 
to describe Abraham Lincoln as a 
“good joe” or Sarah Bernhardt as a 
“smart dame with plenty on the 
ball.” We parody our intention 
when we declare that Beethoven's 
late string quartets are “super” or 
that the extinction of human liber- 
ties over half the globe is a “rough 
deal.”” When we look still higher— 
say, to even the simplest and most 
familiar of religious emotions—the 
distortion of the concept by the 
terms we state it in ceases to be 
ludicrous and becomes positively of- 
fensive. 

This is, of course, merely a test 
and a queer one; but it points out a 
significant extreme. Things do not 
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generally go this far, but they tend 
in this direction. Ordinarily, there 
is nothing more amiss with slang 
than simple levity of spirit—a dis- 
position we had better learn to 
tolerate in youth. Yet even this can 
grow into a fault; innocence is not 
the end of education, and levity is a 
dreadfully inadequate kind of men- 
tal equipment to bring to bear on 
the serious problems of the world. 

This, or something very like it, 
appears to underlie the two most 
frequent and convincing arguments 
against slang: that it is vague, “‘in- 
expressive,” and that it is inappro- 
priate to serious discourse. But it 
should be possible to understand 
these arguments more clearly, and 
thus render them more explicit, if 
we can refer them to their origin. 
After all, we do not recognize a 
new phrase as slang by its inade- 
quacy or unfitness to its context 
but positively by a lively sauciness 
of time. The identifying quality of 
slang, the center whence all other 
characteristics proceed, is an atti- 
tude—a certain brashness or jaun- 
tiness or impudence underlying the 
wit. 

Thus slang is not so much inac- 
curate as casual. Actually, it says 
well enough what it sets out to say, 
but it is unsuited to close thinking 
because it is so general a language. 
At the same time it is a highly col- 
ored kind of speech that deals with 
responses rather than reasons, in 
which there is no perception with- 
out a corresponding attitude and 
all the attitudes are clichés. Thus a 
boy may be timid, or stupid, or awk- 
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ward, or stingy, or discourteous, or 
mean; to his sister he is still a 
“droop.” Now these limitations, 
which are what we have in mind 
when we say that slang is inaccur- 
ate or vague, result from its prefer- 
ence of a very restricted range of 
value-judgments over any other sub- 
ject matter and are thus, even when 
inoffensive, inseparable from the 
medium. At its most suitable it is 
still inherently loose and charged 
with strong, careless overtones. 
Add to this logical insufficiency 
the unvarying frivolity of slang, 
and we have the second argument: 
that, without being bad manners, it 
is inappropriate to certain themes, 
companies, and levels of discourse. 
Here again we see at work not the 
“associations” of slang (who does 
not use it on occasion?) but its fixed 
and characteristic attitude. This ar- 
gument is particularly convincing to 
the student; both because of the lib- 
erties it allows him and because it 
permits him to conceive of the 
whole problem as social; slang be- 
comes for him a sort of informal 
wear, the gay and comfortable 
sports attire of the mind. Only that 
is not the whole story. Slang is not 
merely informal; it is a little flashy. 
Its pert flippancies can be engaging, 
but the spirit that has shaped them 
is the not altogether agreeable spirit 
that has reduced the gentleman to a 
“gent,” the brother human being to 
a “guy’’—historically a figure of 
fun. It is a spirit that obliterates 
distinctions and regards refinement 
as a little comic. We are speaking 
here of tendencies; it need not be 


urged that this sneering vulgarity 
does not ordinarily enter into the 
intention of the speaker. We know 
that it does not; but, in faint traces, 
it leaves its leveling mark on what 
he says. 

And this is what we should con- 
vince the student of. We wish him 
to avoid slang as a matter of taste. 
We wish him to avoid slang because 
of the tone, the attitude, that it im- 
poses on his writing. We wish him 
to understand, as well, how it in- 
troduces its own mocking cynicism 
and affable, commonplaceness into 
whatever matter it undertakes to ex- 
press. Hence its perfect suitability 
when we wish to make proper use 
of its tone: for the humorous be- 
littling of pomposity, for the sug- 
gestion of a shallow and casual con- 
tempt. But hence, by the same 
token, its basic unfitness for serious 
discourse. 

We teachers of English can make 
our analysis honest, specific, and di- 
rect. “Slang is a kind of speech 
that belittles what it conveys. It was 
developed to express a few widely 
prevalent attitudes and therefore 
lacks precision and variety. You 
should avoid it because it is inade- 
quate to critical thinking and be- 
cause it imposes a cynical or flip- 
pant tone on our serious ideas.” 
We can make it as clear and as pre- 
cise as that. And we can feel that, 
stating the central rather than peri- 
pheral objections, we have moved 
away from snobbery and academic 
prejudice and related our position 
to the actual business of communi- 
cation. * 











The Changing Social Order Offers 
Arguments for Family-Life Education 


EVELYN MiLuts DUVALL 


In Pi Lambda Theta Journal 


=? AMILY-life education is now 
a recognized part of the curriculum 
of many of our schools. Thousands 
of high schools include units and 
courses in their offerings in educa- 
tion for family life. Some 700 col- 
leges offer courses in marriage, fam- 
ily living, and related fields. Com- 
munity programs for family-life 
education blossom under the aus- 
pices of churches, youth-serving 
agencies, family-service organiza- 
tions, and a host of other institu- 
tions which have climbed on the 
band wagon in recent years. 

The question may well be asked, 
why all this sudden interest in 
family-life education in recent dec- 
ades? Why should there be a need 
now for family education when 
families have survived quite well 
through the past eons without it? 

One answer is that the simple, 
casual process of learning by doing 
in the home is no longer an inher- 
ent part of modern family living. 
Families have changed more rapidly 
in recent decades than ever before 
in the history of mankind. This is 
an era of cataclys nic social change 
unequalled in history. Urbanization, 
industrialization, and secularization 
of life have blasted the family out 
of time-worn ruts and into new so- 
cial frontiers. 

The family today, no longer tied 
to the drudgeries that have pre- 
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occupied the generations of men 
and women of the past, now faces 
the challenge of exploring the new 
possibilities of being human that 
modern science and technology, con- 
temporary mental hygiene, and the 
science of personality development 
make possible. 

With the nature of family life 
changing so rapidly from genera- 
tion to generation, the ways of the 
fathers transmitted through appren- 
ticeship contacts in the family no 
longer prove fully effective in fam- 
ily-life education. New knowledges, 
new attitudes, new skills, new 
values tend to make the older ideas 
about housekeeping and childrear- 
ing as obsolete as the traditional 
practice of mending harness or 
piecing quilts. 

It is unfortunately necessary to 
add that large numbers of broken 
and breaking families are unable to 
perform even the most elemental 
family-life education today. Those 
who argue that family-life educa- 
tion is a function solely of the fam- 
ily need to be reminded that mil- 
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lions of families are so instable 
that they cannot be expected to 
teach either by precept or example 
the essential knowledges, skills, at- 
titudes, and values of family living. 
Only sound programs available to 
all children can be adequate to the 
tasks of family-life education today. 
Since schools by definition serve the 
children of the community, they 
may be seen as central in the edu- 
cation for family living emphasis in 
the current scene. 

There is no denying that other 
areas of life have responded well 
to direct education. Public health 
and nutrition may be cited as just 
two examples of the effective edu- 
cation for living in which schools 
have played a central part in recent 
decades. 

The old-fashioned toothache is a 
rarity today. Children learn from 
kindergarten on to brush their 
teeth, to visit their dentists twice a 
year, to drink milk, and to avoid 
the sweets that produce caries. 
Most school children now have a 
working knowledge of the germ 
theory of disease, and accept the re- 
strictions of isolation and quaran- 
tine in a way that would have 
amazed the family doctor of a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Advances in nutrition are quite 
as striking. The American family 
eats better today, not only because 
it can afford better food, but also 
because it has learned and is learn- 
ing in focussed programs, through 
education of children in the schools, 
the elements of nutrition. As in 
health and nutrition, so in family- 
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life education our schools can per- 
form a valued human service. 

Democratic controls are gaining 
in family life and need now to be 
identified and encouraged. There 
was a time within the memory of 
those of us now living when the 
man was the unquestioned head of 
the house, when children were ‘‘to 
be seen and not heard’”’ and were 
brought up according to the prin- 
ciple of “spare the rod and spoil 
the child.” Those were the days 
when “‘woman’s place was in the 
home,” and even there she was a 
secondary citizen to “the lord and 
master.”’ 


TRADITIONAL VS. NEW 

Part of the confusion of modern 
family living lies in the deepseated 
conflict which still exists between 
the old-traditional and the new-de- 
velopmental patterns of interrela- 
tionships. One imperative aspect of 
education is to help persons identify 
the new emerging values. Once 
identified and clarified as the new 
warp of the social fabric, such emer- 
gent principles as democratic inter- 
action can then become the basis on 
which family members can weave 
all the many ins and outs of daily 
living based on mutual trust, re- 
spect, joint planning, and common 
sharing of privileges and responsi- 
bilities according to need and 
ability. 

This kind of education does not 
take place overnight. It is a process 
over the years. It depends not only 
on the experimentation within fami- 
lies, but also on the opportunities 
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provided in objective wholesome 
settings for theorizing, discussing, 
role-taking, evaluating, and disci- 
plined study such as a good teacher 
is able to provide. 

There is a need for effective sex 
education in the broadest and deep- 
est sense. The era of “hush and 
pretend” has passed. But the pen- 
dulum in some circles has swung 
over to a cult of permissiveness that 
leaves young and old alike baffled 
about what is acceptable conduct, 
what is good, and what is not so 
good and why. In no area is there 
more urgent need for wholesome 
wise guidance of young and not-so- 
young than in this no-man’s land of 
personal-social-sex relations. 

Sex education today is far more 
than bees, birds, and babies. In the 
context of family-life education, it 
includes the review of known facts, 
the evaluation of prevalent fallacies, 
the practice of learnable skills, the 
development of wholesome §atti- 
- tudes, and the clarification of values 
that are in harmony with the spirit- 
ual nature of man and the eternal 
truth of the universe. 

In essence it is what every boy 
needs to know about what it means 
to become a man, a lover, a hus- 
band, a father. It is what every girl 
wants to know about what it means 
to grow up into a woman, a wife, a 
mother. It includes what every per- 
son hungers for in rich interaction 
with other persons of both sexes in 


generalized empathy as well as spe- 
cific sex contact. 

If we can teach people how to 
evaluate behavior in terms of what 
it does to human personality in the 
area of sex conduct, we will be 
establishing a know-how for other 
areas in which ‘men have floundered 
in chaos throughout all of history. 
We who would avoid both the 
swamplands of confusion and the 
prison camps of dictatorships, see 
the challenge of helping free men 
cut their way through the promised 
lands as yet unseen save in the 
dreams of leaders. 

All of this is a big order. It goes 
far beyond the cooking and sewing 
of early home-economics education. 
It is scarcely reminiscent of the tra- 
ditional “‘family course’’ of sociol- 
ogy that had little to do with cur- 
rent family living. It covers much 
more than is usually included in the 
health and family living courses 
that dot our school curriculums. At 
best, family-life education is a 
multidisciplinary, interprofessional, 
coordinated, integrated program and 
dynamic process within the curricu- 
lum that extends from early ele- 
mentary school through college. 

Family-life education is as good 
as the teachers who teach it; as 
sound as the curriculum specialists 
who map it; as far-sighted as the 
administrators who envisage it; 
and as creative as the family mem- 
bers who make it become alive. © 


as CONOMICALLY, marriage today has become a luxury 
and parenthood a positive expense. Most couples actually 
... economize to marry.—Family, Marriage and Parenthood. 





Do Teachers Lack Selfres pect? 


Increasing the Prestige of the Teaching 
Profession 


M. MARGARET STROH 


Ju quest for greater prestige 
o 


r teachers today seems to be at a 
standstill because of the apathy of 
its own members and the lack of 
genuine faith in the profession on 
the part of the lay public. Its mem- 
bers cannot become enthusiastic 
about a profession that lacks public 
esteem, that cannot lure into its 
fold the most highly endowed 
young people because of the excit- 
ing challenge of the job it has to 
do; that cannot furnish the attrac- 
tion of unmistakable, life-time am- 
bitions. 

I should like to throw all the 
generalizations and the panaceas 
promulgated at teacher conferences 
of the last 20 years out of the win- 
dow and proceed to come to grips 
with some basic and sometimes un- 
pleasant realities, to list a few of 
the causes, as I see them, of the lack 
of prestige which teachers suffer. 

The organized profession has 
continually urged improvement of 
its educational services, but teachers 
individually and even as groups 
have been curiously reluctant to take 
positive positions and assume a 
genuine responsibility for realizing 
among their fellow teachers the 
professional proficiency for which 
they long. 

I know of nothing else that 
would bring greater returns than the 
insistence by individual teachers and 
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small groups of the profession on 
the maintenance of high standards 
of professional service, on the selec- 
tion and preparation of all candi- 
dates who give reasonable assurance 
of personal and social competence. 
It is not too difficult to understand 
why the general public cannot ap- 
preciate that the teaching job is 
difficult, complex, and_ technical 
when the profession makes no pro- 
tests about the employment of ill- 
qualified people who get contracts 
by one means or another. 

Surely, too, it is logical that the 
members of the teaching profession 
should demand reasonable working 
conditions. It is theirs to insist on 
classes of reasonable size; on ten- 
able school situations and programs; 
on the proper lighting, ventilation, 
housing and other facilities. 

It is the task of teachers, too, to 
insist on and to support reasonable 
educational programs that insure 
reasonable service to all the children 
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of all the people. These are profes- 
sional concepts, and professional 
stature will never be attained until 
teachers accept these concepts, mak- 
ing it their business to inférm the 
public constantly about them, and 
insist on their being attained. 

We are still in frontier stages in 
learning how to work with other 
people outside the profession. In 
spite of sporadic efforts at coopera- 
tion with civic groups of various 
types, we need infinitely more ex- 
perience in lending our assistance to 
civic projects, to all those things 
that give decency, dignity, and 
meaning to American community 
life. When we have done these 
things, we shall be in a much better 
position to command the respect of 
our fellow citizens. 


A CLOISTERED GROUP 


We are frankly not educating 
teachers for the world in which we 
live. There is still a curious detach- 
ment about teachers. They are still a 
somewhat cloistered group, rather 
remote from the momentous cross- 
currents that are affecting human 
destiny. 

We have yet to see an institution 
that educates teachers seriously 
building its curriculums on_ the 
realities and the necessities of the 
world in which we live. It seems 
to me that we shall never arrive at 
any prestige for the profession until 
the education of teachers is geared 
to the exigencies of a tumultuous, 
confused, and utterly new world. 

Well-qualified young people to- 
day cannot afford to teach because 


of completely inadequate salaries. 
Our young people cannot afford to 
teach because of working conditions 
that make exhausted hags of young 
buoyant women who, at the end of 
a week, feel only sterility and dis- 
appointment in what they had ex- 
pected would be an exciting, a re- 
warding profession. Our highly en- 
dowed young people cannot afford 
to teach because of the unreason- 
able demands that are made on 
them by all kinds of extracurricular 
activities, all kinds of exacting re- 
quirements that prevent them from 
being the kind of human beings 
they want to be. 

Teachers are not clearly enough 
identified with their professional 
organizations and do not utilize 
their services. I am thinking of a 
situation in which dismissals had 
been made by a board of education 
without warning and without due 
respect for the statutes of that state. 
I listened to the distressing and 
heated discussion for some time. 
Then I suggested that these teachers 
had a powerful resource in the De- 
fense Commission of the NEA. I 
reminded them that legal assistance 
would be provided, that it was pos- 
sible to have a representative come 
out to survey the situation. 

My suggestion was met by com- 
plete silence and when I inquired 
later what was the reason for the 
reception of my suggestion, I was 
told that not one of the teachers in 
that city, which is a sizeable one, be- 
longed to the NEA and only a very 
few were members of their state as- 
sociation. How can the lay public in 
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that big city esteem a profession 
which has no professional afhilia- 
tions ? 


LACK OF SELFRESPECT 

We lack prestige because teachers 
themselves—many of them—have 
no selfrespect. For too long mem- 
bers of the profession—many of 
them—have conceived themselves 
to be the butt of ridicule and mar- 
tyrs to society's demands. 

I am thinking of a woman who, 
during a long bus ride the other 
day, said to another teacher, ““Teach- 
ing is the most unrewarding work 
there is. Teachers are the most unin- 
teresting people in the world. They 
talk alike, they walk alike, they look 
alike. You can spot them anywhere. 
The teaching profession is an un- 
mitigated racket. Nothing — else 
counts except your ability to in 
some fashion or another attain an- 
other degree. A parade of your aca- 
demic accomplishments is all that 
matters.”” Certainly this teacher gave 
every evidence of lack of selfrespect 
and of respect for her profession. 

These are some of the facts 
which militate against the attain- 
ment of the public esteem which we 
covet. I could multiply them. I have 
asked this question of a number of 
different members of the profes- 
sion: ‘How can we achieve greater 
prestige for the profession?” It is 
significant to me that in replying 
not one said that we /ad any degree 
of public esteem. 

Nevertheless, we have come a 
long, long way in five decades. 
There is wide and genuine concern 


about the education of teachers. 
There is increasing recognition of 
the teacher's needs. We rejoice that 
there is an increasing number of 
teachers that are more and more 
concerned with life’s social prob- 
lems. We know that there are num- 
bers of faculties in teacher-educat- 
ing institutions who are working on 
the solution of their own problems. 

The regrettable facts that I have 
cited, and others not here named, 
however, still remain. Preservice 
education is still sadly deficient; 
there is far too much inertia in the 
profession; there is far too little 
dynamic leadership. 

There are, after all, only a few 
simple but profoundly important 
things in life. They determine what 
you and I want for ourselves, for 
our children, for our people, for 
our country, for the world as a 
whole. We want freedom. We want 
literacy for all the children of all 
the people. We want justice, truth, 
and all the other humanitarian vir- 
tues that we have long regarded as 
a part of a decent and democratic 
way of life. We want education for 
our children that is rational and ade- 
quate, 

If we teachers, in our several 
Organizations, could with unfalter- 
ing faith and dedication keep our 
minds and our attention focused on 
such wants and needs as these, we 
might make the kind of contribu- 
tion to world society that we have 
always been capable of making but 
which we have never achieved. The 
problem of prestige would take care 
of itself. e 





Nurture the Flame 


Curiosity of Youth and the Future of Science 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


In Junior College Journal 


ARENTS know the many ques- 
tions of five-year-olds, as teachers 
know those of elementary-school 
children. But before high school is 
reached a change may occur in this 
natural curiosity of children. Teach- 
ers at this level often consider their 
students apathetic, and college pro- 
fessors may find them “allergic” to 
new ideas. Not all persons follow 
this pattern, but the decline in cur- 
iosity and the inquiring attitude 
occur often enough to deserve at- 
tention—especially by persons inter- 
ested in research or other creative 
work that is based on persistent 
curiosity and inquiry. 

High schools and junior colleges 
include the future scientists and 
the future laymen. Both groups 
should understand how creative 
imagination functions, and the cir- 
cumstances which foster creative- 
ness. For the future of science, it is 
important that laymen have this 
understanding because they consti- 
tute the bulk of the population and 
largely determine the social atmos- 
phere and the economic support for 
scientific work. Such understanding 
is essential for the scientist to de- 
velop his specialized competence. 

Some understanding of the cir- 
cumstances under which creative 
contributions have historically been 
made should be included—for ex- 
ample, the extent to which discov- 
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eries have come in clusters. Thus 
discovery of the microscope was 
rapidly followed by other discov- 
eries which depended on it. The 
same could be said of the rotary 
press in printing and publication, 
the steam engine in industry, air- 
planes in transportation and war, 
antibiotics in medicine, or atomic 
energy in various fields. Creative 
workers might avoid some discour- 
agement by realizing that develop- 
ment in no field has for very long 
advanced at a steady pace. ‘“De- 
velopmental’”’ work may long await 
a key discovery—which acts as 
dynamite in a log-jam, to let the 
flood come. 

High-school and college guidance 
programs could improve the pic- 
ture which most youth now get of 
circumstances which foster creative- 
ness. But if guidance workers in 
such institutions are to be especially 
helpful they need the aid of persons 
who have already been recognized 
for their creative work. Certain as- 
sumptions are here implied. One is 
that a creative worker is so en- 
thusiastic about his field that he 
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would like to see others enter and 
help explore it. A second assump- 
tion is that by explanation and ex- 
ample a student might learn from 
such a worker the most fruitful 
procedures—although scientists and 
creative artists are sometimes no- 
toriously poor teachers. One other 
assumption—that the social prestige 
of a recognized worker will cause 
youth to accept his suggestions. 


APPLIED RESEARCH 


A quarter century ago scientists 
were often criticized for aloofness. 
Some even prided themselves on 
having discovered something lay- 
men could not understand, and ex- 
pressed hope that no practical use 
would be found for it. Since that 
time industrial companies have in- 
creasingly built research depart- 
ments to apply science to their pro- 
ductive efforts. Probably this work 
might be called “programmed re- 
search,” with each worker engaged 
on a program designed to achieve 
specific ends—whether the com- 
pany manufactures drugs, steel, 
automobiles, food, building mater- 
ials, or other items. Programmed 
research usually aims to apply ex- 
isting knowledge. Through advertis- 
ing and the use of products the 
public has come to understand and 
accept much “applied research.’’ 
There has been no similar herald- 
ing of the virtues of basic research. 

Under the circumstances de- 
scribed the role of educational in- 
stitutions seems threefold. (1) Col- 
leges and perhaps secondary schools 
should help train technicians for 
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jobs in programmed research—to 
work under others on largely rou- 
tine activities. (2) Secondary 
schools should develop in youth a 
clear picture of the differences be- 
tween basic and applied research, 
with some understanding of the de- 
mands and rewards associated with 
each—and with an understanding 
of the importance for civilization 
of basic research as the source on 
which applied science must feed. 
(3) Universities will probably be 
the main sponsors of basic research 
and similar creative work—with 
wide leeway for the worker regard- 
ing problems studied and methods 
used. The role of government in 
supporting basic research, through 
scholarships, research contracts, or 
otherwise, seems an open question. 
However, it now seems that the 
greatest contribution of schools at 
different levels to the further de- 
velopment of knowledge and con- 
trol by man over nature will be 
through basic research—in develop- 
ing a popular understanding of 
what it means and why it is im- 
portant, in recruiting workers and 
developing creativeness in them, 
and in providing facilities through 
which mature workers will make 
contributions. Although what has 
been said here refers specifically to 
science, most of the ideas apply to 
both social and natural sciences— 
also to philosophy, art, and other 
creative fields. 


DECLINE IN CURIOSITY 


Again it should be said that there 
seems to be a natural decline in cur- 
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iosity between preschool years and 
adulthood. For scientists and others 
interested in research or other crea- 
tive work in which curiosity is es- 
sential, it is important to ask why 
the decline occurs and how it can 
be regulated. These observations 
may be useful. 

1. The activity needed to reach 
out for new experience to satisfy 
curiosity demands much energy. 
Hence vigorous curiosity should not 
be expected of persons who cannot 
produce abundant energy or who 
must use most of it for other activi- 
ties. However, a “will to achieve” 
may influence the use of whatever 
energy one has. 

2. The direction and persistence 
of one’s curiosity at a particular age 
depends on previous learning and 
habit. Because a child is surrounded 
by so much that he does not know, 
his environment presses on him to 
learn. By adulthood he has master- 
ed enough learning for routine 
living. Thereafter most persons de- 
vote most of their energy to voca- 
tional, civic, home, and similar re- 
sponsibilities. Hence the further 
learning on which an extension of 
knowledge depends is a specialized 
job—rather than a job for every 
adult. 

3. The amount which one can 
learn is limited by the level of 


the civilization in which he lives. A 
complex civilization affords more 
learning opportunities than a primi- 
tive culture. But every youth 
should realize that, regardless of 
whether a particular civilization is 
simple or complex, there is a level 
beyond which one cannot rise‘sim- 
ply by mastering knowledge that al- 
ready exists. Further advancement 
depends on capacity and initiative 
to discover and create—to do “basic 
research.” 

4. Along with capacity for crea- 
tive work, confidence in that capac- 
ity and a sense of the importance 
of such work also should be em- 
phasized. 

5. Chance seems important in 
whether one’s imagination in a par- 
ticular setting will yield fruitful 
suggestions—that is, specific ele- 
ments of experience which become 
associated seem partly a result of 
chance. However, one should ex- 
amine and minimize the sphere of 
chance. 

It should be repeated that per- 
sons who are interested in recruit- 
ing and preparing youth for scien- 
tific and other creative work should 
enlist the aid of persons who have 
already been recognized for crea- 
tive work. Such persons should be 
helpful regarding both inspiration 
and techniques. ® 


ee OURSES in psychology should be offered by every high 
school in the country to help American teen-agers become 
emotionally mature and responsible citizens, according to 
a recent report on a workshop sponsored by the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 





W hat’s Slowing Us Down? 


Removing the Blocks to Curriculum 
Im provement 


In 1952 Year Book of New Jersey Secondary-School Teachers’ Association 


—_ working on curricu- 
lum improvement soon identify 
certain impediments which hinder 
or prevent effective changes. Not 
only must such blocks be recog- 
nized, but ways and means must 
be found for removing them. It 
has been discovered that blocks fall 
rather easily into several categories. 

Lag in community understand- 
ing is one of them. This lag is due 
to several factors. First, there is 
the conservatism found in many 
communities, which leads parents 
to feel that all high-school pupils 
should study the same subjects 
which they themselves learned while 
in high school. These parents do 
not realize that there is a much 
larger noncollege group in our 
high schools today than there was 
in their day, and that the needs for 
present and future living of many 
of the children of this new group 
are not being met by some of the 
traditional subjects. 

A second factor in this lag may 
be caused by the fear of increased 
school budgets. In these days of 
huge budgets that are required to 
provide higher salaries for teach- 
ers and better accomodations for 
the increasing school population, 
many people cannot see why there 
should be other changes in the 
schools, changes that may mean 
even more increases in the budget. 
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Another factor, possibly the most 
important one which contributes to 
the lag in community understand- 
ing, is the lack of communication 
between the high school and the 
community, and a meager under- 
standing on the part of the com- 
munity as to what the high school 
is trying to do. School adminis- 
trators and teachers are so immersed 
in their own problems that they 
fail to keep the lay people in- 
formed. 

The one thing necessary to over- 
come this lag in community under- 
standing is to establish suitable 
communication between the high 
school and the community. Many 
schools have recruited citizens of 
the community to serve on com- 
mittees which are examining school 
problems. Parent-teacher associa- 
tions can play a very important role 
in community education. Other 
civic groups will help if they are 
shown the way. When lay people 
are recruited, the facts must be 
placed before them. They should 
be shown what percentage of the 
high-school population really goes 
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to college. They should be made a 
real part of the planning program, 
and not be brought in merely to 
rubberstamp something that has al- 
ready been done. 

The limitations of teacher train- 
ing and experience is a block of 
an entirely different nature. Teach- 
ers colleges have been training 
teachers to handle only the tradi- 
tional courses of study. There has 
been little training for instructors 
for courses which might prepare 
pupils for everyday living. The 
teachers, too, have found it much 
easier to teach the courses for which 
they have been trained and to teach 
them in the way in which they were 
taught. 

Long-term planning is needed 
to overcome this block. There must 
be an adequate program of inserv- 
ice training provided under expert 
leadership. Teachers must be en- 
couraged to continue their studies 
in order to keep abreast of the 
times in education. Teachers col- 
leges must be persuaded to train 
teachers for general education as 
well as specific subjects. Certifica- 
tion laws now are being adapted to 
the changing conditions so that 
staffing a general education pro- 
gram will not be so difficult in the 
future. 

Barriers are also imposed by ad- 
ministrative policy and practices. 
These are a concern of the staff 
but the administration must bear 
the chief responsibility in removing 
them. Among these barriers will be 
found difficulties in the scheduling 
programs, lack of sufficient person- 
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nel, inadequacy of plant and equip- 
ment, and obsolete rules and 
regulations. 

The most effective way to remove 
these barriers is to have the staff, 
the administration, sometimes the 
lay public, and sometimes the stu- 
dents cooperate in studying ways to 
overcome the blocks. The support 
and cooperation of the entire staff 
must be obtained. To secure ade- 
quate personnel and equipment, it 
is necessary to get the public and 
the board of education behind the 
project. Funds must be provided 
for necessary changes. Adequate 
planning of the budget, too, will 
insure that there will be no limi- 
tations caused by lack of foresight 
in setting up the internal adjust- 
ments of the budget. 

The vested interests of profes- 
sionals and organized groups in 
the local, county, or state situations 
represent a kind of block that is 
sometimes difficult to recognize and 
difficult to remove. Reference here 
is to certain subject supervisors and 
teachers, trained in subject fields, 
who fear that any change in the es- 
tablished curriculum will under- 
mine their prestige or even cause 
them to lose their positions. Local 
and state associations organized 
around subject-matter areas may be 
contributing to the continuation of 
these blocks. 

To bring these subject-matter ex- 
perts and teachers behind an im- 
provement program often takes 
real leadership. These people must 
be convinced that they will always 
be very much a part of the picture, 
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but they must be brought to see the 
importance of their contribution to 
the overall school program. 

Lack of clear functioning of 
guidance personnel is a block not 
always easily recognized. The 
guidance program may be too high- 
ly departmentalized with the guid- 
ance personnel too far separated 
from the rest of the school, and, 
unfortunately in some cases, not 
fully understanding the needs of 
the individual pupils. 

For the proper functioning of 
the guidance program, the person- 
nel must have a clear picture of 
the whole school program. There 
can be no gap between the guid- 
ance office and the administration 
and the classroom. The counselor 
must have adequate time to learn 
the individual needs of his coun- 
selees and to know what part of 
the school program is best fitted 
for each one. 

The limitations of the college- 
entrance requirements is the block 
mentioned last, but whenever the 
subject of obstacles to curriculum 
improvement is discussed among 
school men, the subject of these 
requirements is brought up. AI- 
though it has been used time and 
again as an excuse for doing noth- 
ing about the school program, 
there are many who feel that this 
block is not nearly so difficult to 
remove as some of the others. 


Many feel that the high schools 
are not using the freedom they have 
in this matter. It is a fact, however, 
that many of the smaller high 
schools feel that they cannot have 
a diversified program and so they 
are geared mainly for college prepa- 
ration, a condition they find difh- 
cult to change. 

There are indications, however, 
that college-entrance requirements 
are being liberalized, and many 
college administrators seem willing 
to sit down with secondary-school 
people to discuss the problem. 

Many high schools have found 
that with the great variety of col- 
leges, the gifted pupil can usually 
find one for which he can prepare 
in his own school. Even in schools 
where only a small percentage of 
the graduates go to college and 
where the high-school program has 
been adapted to the needs of the 
majority, ways can be found to 
prepare the pupil who has college 
aspirations. 

We have here identified some of 
the blocks to curriculum improve- 
ment. There are others peculiar to 
individual schools. The staffs of 
schools eager to improve the curri- 
ulum and to bring about the neces- 
sary changes, first must recognize 
and identify the blocks which make 
their task difficult, must study them, 
and then must find the ways to re- 
move them. ® 


textbooks, tests, and curriculums are 
wasting the mental abilities of our school children. As a 
result, they are trained only in memorization or blind un- 
reasoning rote-learning.—Allison Davis, University of 
Chicago. 








—==* With Education 


in Washingtonk==— 


THE EDUCATION DiGEsT WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Education Battle in Germany.— 
Disquieting reports are reaching 
Washington concerning education 
in Germany. 

Travelers and schoolmen pre- 
viously associated with the United 
States High Commissioner for 
Germany bring back stories of inis- 
handling of cultural and educa- 
tional affairs in the U. S. Zone. 

A battle appears to be raging 
between “the psychological warfare 
boys” and the educators on the 
High Commissioner's staff. The 
psychological warfare proponents 
believe that the German mind can 
be changed through advertising and 
salesmanship methods. Educators 
believe that only a long-range pro- 
gram of education through the 
schools will achieve that goal. Up 
to now, the psychological warfare 
and advertising point of view has 
been dominant. 

Because of this, educators return- 
ing from Germany say that Amer- 
ican occupation officials have made 
little progress in getting rid of the 
authoritarian atmosphere in elemen- 
tary schools or in bringing second- 
ary education to the common 
people. 

Germany outside the Russian 
zone is soon to gain a measure of 
independence. This means that it 
will be harder for Americans to 
influence educational policies. But 
observers believe that we can still 
do something if Congress would 
shake a finger at the State Depart- 


ment, and if American laymen 
would form a powerful advisory 
group which would bring pressure 
on the State Department to pay 
more attention to professional 
educators. 


Marking and Reporting Chang- 
es.—Next concern of the Life Ad- 
justment Education Commission 
will be improvement of marking, 
reporting, accrediting, and gradu- 
ation practices in high schools. 

“There’s no use kidding our- 
selves,” says Walter H. Gaumnitz 
of the U. S. Office of Education 
and an active worker with the Com- 
mission. ‘Teachers will teach what 
they test. Even after a high-school 
faculty agrees on life-centered ob- 
jectives, teachers will teach what- 
ever is dictated by the tests they 
have to use and by the require- 
ments which have to be translated 
into diplomas.” 

If this view is correct, efforts to 
change the high-school curriculum 
won't get far unless pupil appraisal 
methods are changed. 

The Life Adjustment Education 
Commission is accepting this chal- 
lenge at a national conference in 
Washington the first week in 
October. 

Commission members have no 
solutions, they admit. But they 
know that pioneering high schools 
have already attacked the cluster of 
problems around pupil appraisal 
procedures. The Commission will 
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select the best of the solutions and 
publicize them among high-school 
executives. 


New USOE Coordination Head. 
—The urge to coordinate is a 
strong urge in Washington. The U. 
S. Office of Education was proba- 
bly the last of the U. S. agencies 
to succumb to it, but succumb it 
did. Soon after Earl J. McGrath 
became Commissioner of Education 
he set up a Program Development 
and Coordination Branch. At the 
head of it he placed the able Buell 
G. Gallagher, who has since become 
president of CCNY. 

Dr. Gallagher took his job seri- 
ously and knew where he was 
going. He recognized that each 
specialist in the Office of Educa- 
tion is interested in his specialty; 
that his tendency is to work in a 
narrow field and to carry on some 
fragment of research which he con- 
siders more important than any 
other. 

Gallagher’s coordinating branch 
sought to give direction to the 
scattered projects. It sought to im- 
press on the specialists that the 
Office of Education’s role is to spot 
the big issues in education and to 
concentrate on them. This meant 
a sifting and sorting of projects 
during which each specialist was to 
ask himself: Is this project urgent ? 
Is it fundamental? Will Congress 
understand its importance? Can it 
be done better by some other 
agency? 

The Coordination Branch had a 
big job—and did not quite get it 


done. Some specialists continued 
along their traditional—and_iso- 
lated—ways. Then Dr. Gallagher 
resigned and the coordination effort 
floundered. 

The news this month is that the 
Coordination Branch has a new 
chief and new vitality. The man 
in charge is Ward Stewart, a 39- 
year-old Iowan and an expert in 
law, education, and public admin- 
istration. 

Dr. Stewart has yet to find his 
bearings and hence does not want 
to speculate on his plans. But it’s 
safe to predict that under his lead- 
ership federal educationists will 
have to get into the habit of ask- 
ing three questions before they 
launch any project: Is it urgent? 
Is it fundamental? Will Congress 
understand? 


Our Foreign Information Pro- 

grams.—A Congressional group is 
about to review what we have been 
telling the world about the United 
States. : 
All foreign information programs 
will go under scrutiny by a sub- 
committee headed by Senator Ful- 
bright. This will put the Arkansas 
lawmaker in the position of re- 
viewing the Exchange Programs 
which carry his name. Mr. Ful- 
bright, however, will also study the 
effectiveness of the Voice of Ameri- 
ca. And he will analyze the kinds 
of motion pictures and news we 
have been sending abroad. 

The Senate voted the inquiry 
after receiving complaints that our 
foreign informational programs are 
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not doing us much good among the 
peoples of the world. Wilson M. 
Compton, head of the International 
Information Administration, ad- 
mits: “We have been trying to 
Americanize other people and their 
ideas. But most of them don't 
want to be Americanized. Many of 
them mistrust us. We must change 
our methods of telling the world 
about our life and ideas.” 

The Congressional subcommittee 
may discover some new ways to do 
this difficult job, but up to now 
no new, brilliant idea has come up. 


New Maps for Geography 
Classes.—Pupils studying geogra- 
phy will be using new kinds of 
maps in the near future, the Inter- 
national Geographic Congress said 
last month. The world’s top geogra- 
phers were in Washington for a 
busy week of speech-making during 
which spokesmen predicted: 

There will be maps to show the 
ocean’s zones, regions, and under- 
water wealth. There will be maps 
to show the characteristics of the 
air for miles above. Other maps 
will show the domains of insect 
life. Still others will show the dis- 
tribution of disease. 

All this was wondrous to the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teach- 
ers, whose members were hobnob- 
bing with the geographer-scholars. 
Geography teachers made no bones 
about complaining that they're still 
using maps which show nothing 
but mountain ranges, rivers, and 
capitals. Spokesmen for the geogra- 
phy teachers said they knew they 
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should teach how man lives, works, 
and moves—but the tools for such 
instruction were not available in 
the average American classroom. 

Then came Dr. Alfred R. Sum- 
ner, Stanford University, to vex the 
teachers even more. His suggestion: 
Hold your geography classes in an 
airplane; show your pupils how 
environment affects man and _ his 
work. Cost? Well, said the pro- 
fessor, the public will pay for it 
once it understands how richly fly- 
ing classrooms can pay off in facts 
pupils acquire. 


Boys Are Homemakers, Too.— 
More and more boys are enrolling 
in homemaking courses. In fact, the 
practice has reached the proportions 
of a “trend.” 

Vocational agriculture officials re- 
port that 21 states conduct classes 
in which boys and girls study 
homemaking together. The classes 
are found largely at the 11th and 
12th grades. 

Cooking is not the only subject 
boys like. They work and play 
with young children in nursery 
schools in order to have first-hand 
contact with the problems and needs 
of three-, four-, and five-year-olds. 
They learn how to tell stories to 
young children. They experiment 
with baby formulas. They impro- 
vise games for the young. 

“On the basis of what the states 
are telling us,” says Edna P. 
Amidon, chief of the Federal Home 
Economics Education Branch, ‘‘there 
will be more boys in homemaking 
classes next year than ever before.” 





« Educational News ° 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

San Angelo, Tex.: G. B. Wadzeck 
has succeeded Bryan Dickson as superin- 
tendent. He formerly was superintendent 
at Lamesa, Tex. 

Springfield, Mo.: Harry P. Study, 
superintendent for 28 years, has retired. 

Harvey, Ill.: Ernest M. Hanson, for- 
merly superintendent at Pueblo, Colo., is 
now superintendent of Thornton Town- 
ship high school and junior college. 

Kansas City, Mo.: New head is Mark 
W. Bills, who previously was superinten- 
tendent at Flint, Mich. 

Roanoke, Va.: E. W. Rushton, former 
superintendent at Orangeburg, S. C., has 
been named future superintendent. He 
will be assistant superintendent to D. E. 
McQuilkin during the 1952-53 session. 
When Mr. McQuilkin retires next July, 
Dr. Rushton will become the new head. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
Calif.: Charles J. Falk, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools, San Diego, is now 
associate professor of education. 

New York University, New York City: 
Charles J. Pieper has retired as chairman 
of the department of science education 
after 24 years of service. 

University of Illinois, Urbana: Willard 
B. Spalding has resigned as dean of :the 
college of education. He will become 
professor of education in the extension 
division of the state system of higher 
education in Oregon on January 1. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette: 
Eugene E. Garbee, formerly associate 
professor of health and physical educa- 
tion at Drake University, Des Moines, 
has been named president. 

Reed College, Portland, Ore.: Duncan 
S. Ballatine, formerly associate professor 
of history, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has succeeded Ernest Boyd 
MacNaughton as president. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y.: The 


Reverend Phillip E. Dobson is the new 
president and rector, succeeding the 
Reverend Raymond W. Schouten. The 
Rev. Mr. Dobson was formerly director 
of the Institute of Industrial Relations at 
St. Peter's College, Jersey City, N. J. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Al- 
pine, Tex.: Bryan Wildenthal is now 
president. 

University of Texas, Austin: Logan 
Wilson, vice president and provost of 
the Consolidated University of North 
Carolina, will become president on Feb. 
1. He will succeed T. S. Painter, re- 
signed. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Dr. Ward Stewart has been named as- 
sistant commissioner for program de- 
velopment and coordination in the U. S. 
Office of Education. Dr. Stewart re- 
cently returned from South America 
where he spent six months as deputy 
chief of the Public Administration Mis- 
sion to Colombia. 

J. Wilson McKenney is director of the 
newly created department of publications 
and press relations of the California 
Teachers Association. Mr. McKenney, 
formerly a California newspaperman, also 
is editor of the C.T.A.’s official journal, 
succeeding Vaughan MacCaughey. 

H. Gordon Hullfish, professor of edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, has been 
elected president of the American Edu- 
cation Fellowship. He succeeds Kenneth 
D. Benne, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Archibald C. Coolidge has resigned as 
headmaster of Manlius School, New 
York, to become general secretary of the 
American division of the English Speak- 
ing Union. He has been succeeded at 
Manlius by John W. MacDonald, for- 
merly director of guidance. 

William ©. Bailey, formerly deputy 
education commissioner in Maine in 
charge of planning and research, is the 
new state education commissioner, suc- 
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ceeding the late Harland A. Ladd. The 
appointment, at Mr. Bailey’s insistence, 
is to be for not more than six months. 


American Education Week 

“CHILDREN in Today's World” 
will be the theme of American 
Education Week, to be held No- 
vember 9-15. Daily emphasis will 
be placed on “Their Churches,” 
“Their Homes,” “Their Heritage,” 
“Their Schools,” ‘Their Country,” 
“Their Opportunity,” and “Their 
Future.”” This special week, which 
is sponsored by the NEA, the 
American Legion, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the U. S. Office of Education, 
is distinguished by two activities— 
school visitation and educational 


interpretation. A list of special 


helps in promoting local observ- 
ances is available at nominal cost 
from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NEA Personnel News 

A SPECIAL installation ceremony for 
William G. Carr, newly-appointed 
executive secretary of NEA, is be- 
ing planned for October 12-13 in 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Carr, for- 
mer associate secretary of NEA and 
secretary of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission since its estab- 
lishment in 1935, succeeded Wil- 
lard E. Givens, who retired after 
17 years in office. 

Several other changes in NEA 
personnel were announced with the 
start of the new school year: Robert 
Isenberg is the new assistant direc- 
tor of NEA Division of Rural Serv- 
ice, succeeding Charles O. Fitz- 


water, who has joined the U. S. 
Office of Education as a member of 
the staff of County and Rural Ad- 
ministration. 

George E. Damon, formerly of 
Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, is the new director of 
field service for the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 

J. Bernard Everett} on leave from 
the Newton, Mass., Public Schools, 
is reseacch consultant for the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development. 

Ivan A. Booker, formerly assist- 
ant director of the Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations, 
is now assistant director of the 
Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions. He is succeeded in the Legis- 
lation Division by Charles M. 
Holloway, formerly with the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

Ray C. Maul, formerly research 
associate in the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, and Victor 
O. Hornbostel, formerly director of 
research with the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, have joined the 
Division of Research as assistant 
directors. 

Wilbur F. Murra, assistant sec- 
retary of the Educational Policies 
Commission, is now acting secre- 
tary of the Commission. 


Korean Educational Conditions 

AN international mission, headed 
by Dr. Donald P. Cottrell, dean of 
the Ohio State University College 
of Education, is now conducting a 
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six-month survey of educational 
conditions in Korea. The study, 
conducted under the auspices of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency with the cooperation 
of Unesco, will include a thorough 
survey of the present educational 
situation in Korea and recommen- 
dations for a five-year plan and 
program for educational reconstruc- 
tion which can be put into effect 
when hostilities cease. 


Social Studies Meeting 

THE National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, a NEA department, 
will hold its 32nd annual meeting 
in Dallas, Texas, November 27-29. 
The convention theme will be 
“Some Persistent Problems in 
American Life and Social Educa- 
tion.” Stanley Andrews, adminis- 
trator of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration (Point Four Pro- 
gram) of the State Department, will 
be one of the speakers. Subjects to 
be discussed in section meetings in- 
clude neglected areas in  social- 
studies instruction, censorship and 
school materials, and reading: crux 
to improved social-studies teaching. 


Teachers' Guide for UN Day 
To help schools in their observance 
of United Nations Day, October 24, 


the National Citizens Committee 
for United Nations Day has pre- 
pared a teachers’ guide, Use the 
UN in Your Teaching, which is 
available from the Committee head- 
quarters, 816 2ist St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., at 15c a copy. 

The theme of the observance this 


year is “Celebrate UN Day By Send- 
ing Gifts and Greetings World 
Wide!—Through UN Birthday Par- 
ties-with-a-Purpose.” 


New World Teachers Group 
WILLIAM G. Carr, executive secre- 
tary of the NEA, is secretary-gen- 
eral of the newly-formed World 
Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession. The Con- 
federation, which held its inaugural 
meeting in Copenhagen in August, 
is an outgrowth of the merger of 
two international organizations of 
teachers in Europe with the World 
Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession (WOTP). Dr. Carr has 
been secretary-general of WOTP 
since its inception in 1946. 

President of the new organiza- 
tion is Ronald Gould of England, 
executive secretary of the National 
Union of Teachers in that country. 
Irving Pearson, executive secretary 
of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, is the American represeniative 
on the executive committee of the 
Confederation. 


Korean Veterans 

EpucATors estimate that approxi- 
mately one-half of the 1,180,000 
eligible Korean veterans will seek 
to enter schools and colleges under 
the new Korean GI Bill recently 
adopted by Congress. After the pro- 
gram is in full operation, it is ex- 
pected that a total of 750,000 vet- 
erans may be participating annually 
if it can be assumed that an armed 
force of approximately 3,500,000 
is maintained. An amount of not 
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less than $1 billion annually will be 
paid to veteran students out of 
federal funds. 


NEA Department Has New Name 
THE Association for Higher Edu- 
cation is the new name recently 
adopted by the Department of 
Higher Education of the NEA. The 
name change was decided to facili- 
tate the work of the organization 
and to clarify its status for indi- 
viduals and groups who are not 
familiar with the NEA organiza- 
tional plan of departments, divi- 
sions, commissions, and committees. 
The action will not change its de- 
partment status in the NEA. 

Harvey H. Davis, provost of the 
State University of Iowa, is presi- 
dent of the Association, and Fran- 
cis H. Horn is executive secretary. 
Individuals in 1500 of the 1800 
colleges and universities of the na- 
tion are members. 


Citizens Assembly on Education 
THE National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, a nonprofit 
organization to encourage further 
citizen participation in behalf of 
public-school improvement, will 
hold its fourth annual Citizens As- 
sembly on Education in Denver, 
January 30-31. 

The two-day meeting will include 
panel discussions, work groups, and 
other meetings on such topics as 
school building needs, curriculum, 
and the work of school improve- 
ment groups. Roy E. Larsen, presi- 
dent of Time, Inc., is chairman of 
the Commission. 


Over the Iron Curtain 

A CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM cam- 
paign, designed to give American 
youth an opportunity to send per- 
sonally signed messages behind the 
Iron Curtain, will be conducted 
from November 11 to December 
15. Millions of good will messages, 
expressing American friendship and 
hope for the liberation of enslaved 
people, will penetrate the Iron Cur- 
tain by every workable means of 
communication. Messages also will 
be broadcast over Radio Free 
Europe, Radio Free Asia, and Voice 
of America. 

Students will be able to give 
gifts of dimes or quarters to help 
support Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Free Asia in their battle 
against Communism. General Lu- 
cius D. Clay is chairman of the 
Crusade for Freedom, which has 
its national headquarters at 27-9 
West 57th Street, New York City. 


Geographic School Bulletins 
THE National Geographic Society 


announces that the Geographic 
School Bulletins will resume publi- 
cation on October 6 for the 1952- 
53 school year. The Bulletins, pub- 
lished weekly throughout the school 
year to aid teachers and students 
in keeping abreast of geography 
behind current news events, are 
available for the nominal subscrip- 
tion price of 40c for 30 weekly 
issues. 

More than 30,000 teachers and 
pupils last year received the publi- 
cation. The Society announces that 
the Bulletins are a gift to education 
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by members of The Society, the 
subscription fee merely covering 
mailing and handling charges. 
Other costs are borne by the organ- 
ization’s educational fund. The 
Bulletins may be obtained from the 
School Service Division, National 
Geographic Society, Washington, 
D.C. 


Gifts for Givens 
AMONG the many gifts presented 
Dr. Willard S. Givens, retired ex- 
ecutive secretary of NEA, and Mrs. 
Givens at the annual NEA meeting 
this summer was a gift of 52 books 
—one from each of the affliated 
state and territorial associations. 
Dr. and Mrs. Givens left in Sep- 
tember for an extended trip to 
Indiana, California, and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. They will return to 
Washington, D. C., where they will 
continue to make their home. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Oct. 12-15, Seventh National 
Conference of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, New York 
City. 

Oct. 12-16, Association of 
School Business Officials of the 
United States and Canada, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Oct. 20-23, Adult Education As- 
sociation of the United States, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 20-24, National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition, School and 
College Sessions, Chicago, IIl. 

Oct. 27, Association of Urban 
Universities, Park Sheraton Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Nov. 9-15, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 11-13, Association of Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Nov. 27-29, NEA National 
Council for the Social Studies, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Dec. 27-30, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, NEA, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Feb. 8-12, 1953, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Feb. 12-14, 1953, NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary-School Princi- 
pals, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 14-19, 1953, National Con- 
ference, American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Feb. 15-18, 1953, American Edu- 
cational Research Association, NEA, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 21-25, 1953, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Feb. 23-26, NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Norman, 
Okla. 

Mar. 5-7, NEA Association for 
Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

Mar. 19-21, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mar. 23-27, North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, III. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 2, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, NEA, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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The Troublemakers. Arnold Forster 
and Benjamin Epstein. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1952. Pp. 317. $3.50 


This is a documented report of the 
Anti-Defamation League on racial and 
religious prejudice in the United States 
during the past year. The book begins 
with the attempted smear of Mrs. Anna 
M. Rosenberg on the eve of her ap- 
pointment to the manpower post in the 
Defense Department, and it includes 
such stories as the anti-Zionist activities 
of Arab lobbyists in this country, the 
middle-aged Georgia welfare worker ac- 
cused of being a Communist, and the 
Christmas week murder of a Florida 
school teacher who had devoted his 
life to the struggle for racial equality. 
The authors point out that the trouble- 
makers also invade the educational field 
in opposing federal aid to education, 
using, instead of logical arguments, emo- 
tion-arousing statements as “dangerous 
and socialistic legislation’ and 
placing) . . . the American system of 
private enterprise by some form of 
statism.” Declaring the book is intended 
to show us our ills, because it was felt 
the activities outlined represent a serious 
danger to the nation, Mr. Forster and 
Mr. Epstein end their exposition on an 
encouraging note. They assert that the 
major defenses are those traditional 
American virtues presented to our school 
children for generations but frequently 
scoffed at by cynics: a sense of decency 
and fair play; an enlightened self-inter- 
est; a sense of patriotism and good 
citizenship. 


The Teacher of Teachers. Harold 
Rugg. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. Pp. x + 308. 
$4.00. 

Subtitled “Frontiers of Theory and 
Practice in Teacher Education,” this 
book is a most comprehensive discus- 
sion of current philosophy of education. 


“(re-_ 


The author, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, describes the important trans- 
ition in the philosophy and methods of 
teacher education which began in the 
early 1920s. He shows the trend toward 
“General Education’ and its relation to 
“Educational Foundations.” He empha- 
sizes that teachers should take the 
“Creative Path,” and he pays consider- 
able attention to the impact of tech- 
nological influences on our society and 
its education. 


Display for, Learning. Marjorie 
East. Edited by Edgar Dale. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1952. Pp. 
ix + 306. $3.00. 

This book was written for teachers 
who, though convinced of the usefulness 
of visual materials, employ them in the 
classroom less frequently and less ef- 
fectively than they might. It is aimed 
to show them how to produce visual 
materials and how to use them in and 
out of the classroom. Among the sub- 
jects covered are the theory of display, 
materials for display, design for dis- 
play, mediums for display, and apprais- 
ing display. 


One School Administrator's Phil- 
osophy: Its Development. Frank 
E. Spaulding. New York: Ex- 
position Press, 1952. Pp. 352. 
$5.00. 


This is an interesting and illuminating 
autobiography of Dr. Spaulding, who is 
professor of education, emeritus, and 
former chairman of the Department of 
Education, Graduate School, Yale Uni- 
versity. From his childhood days at a 
remote New Hampshire farm, where in 
his work and play he learned many of 
the sound character attributes which he 
found valuable in later life, the book 
traces the development of his individual 
philosophy through studies at Cushing 
and Lawrence Academies, and at Am- 
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herst College, where he was graduated 
in 1889. It continues with his two-year 
experience as a teacher before going to 
Europe to study as a graduate student, 
which culminated in the Ph.D. degree, 
at the University of Leipzig. Anec- 
dotes of his experiences in Europe are 
especially interesting and amusing. The 
book ends with his acceptance of a posi- 
tion as superintendent of schools after a 
year as Honorary Fellow in psychology 
at Clark University. 


OTHER MATERALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Children and Their Books. Second, re- 
vised edition. Howard Claude Lewis. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1952. 
Pp. 63. $1.00. 

Children and the City. Olga Adams. 
Chicago, Ill.: Michael Reese Hospital 
Planning Staff, 29th and Ellis Ave., 1952. 
Pp. 28. $1.00. Sponsored by six Chi- 
cago planning groups, including the 
Laboratory School of the University of 
Chicago, and the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. A ook for teaching five- 
and six-year-olds. city planning. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Arithmetic: 


Photographic 
Interpretations. Lowry W. Harding. Du- 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1952. 
Pp. 196. $2.00. Pictorial presentation of 
good teaching practices. 

The Primary School—Stop! Look! Eval- 
uate! Bulletin No. 61. Association for 


Functional 


Childhood [Education International. 
Washington, D.C., 1952. Pp. 43. $.75. 

Art Education in the Kindergarten. 
Chas. and Margaret Gaitskell. Peoria, 
Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 40. $1.50. 

Algebra: Its Big Ideas and Basic Skills, 
Book II. Daymond J. Aiken and Kenneth 
B. Henderson. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 397. 

Modern Physical Science. William O. 
Brooks and George R. Tracy. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. Pp. 586. $3.80. 

High School Biology. Charlotte L. 


Grant, H. Keith Cady, and Nathan A. 
Neal. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. 813. $3.88. 

The United States in Literature. Robert 
C. Pooley, et al. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 1952. Pp. 736. $3.72. 

Read up on Life, Volume |. Harold H. 
Wagenheim, et al. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1952. Pp. 507. $3.40. 

Better English (with Workbook). Max 
J. Herzberg, Florence C. Guild, and 
J. N. Hook. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1952. 
Pp. 435. | 

Illustrative Learning Experiences. Uni- 
versity High School Faculty. Emma 
Marie Birkmaier, editor. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1952. 
Pp. 108. 

GUIDANCE 


Studying Students. Clifford P. Froeh- 
lich and John G. Darley. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Assoc., Inc., 1952. Pp. 
411, $4.25. Guidance methods of indi- 
vidual analysis. 

Careers in Service to the Handicap- 
ped. Information for vocational guidance 
specialists on the professions of physical 
therapy, occupational therapy, speech 
and hearing therapy, and special educa- 
tion. Chicago: The National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 
1952. Pp. 53. $.50. 


GENERAL 


Improving Instruction Through Super- 
vision. Thomas H. Briggs and Joseph 
Justman. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1952. Pp. 523. $5.00. 

Graduate Study in Education and 
The Teaching of Arithmetic. Fiftieth Year- 
book, Parts I and II. National Society 
for the Study of Education. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 
369 and 308. $3.50 each. 

Better Learning Through Current Ma- 
terials. Lucien Kinney and Katharine 
Dresden. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. 215. $3.00. 

Educational Psychology. Revised Edi- 
tion. H. Carl Witherington. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1952. Pp. 488. $4.00. 
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Anthology in Education. Lowry W. 
Harding. Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown 
Co., 1952. Pp. 78. $1.50. Humorous 
poems. 

Parents and Teachers as Partners. Eva 
H. Grant. Chicago: Science Research 
Assoc., Inc., 1952. Pp. 48. $.40. 

Know Your School Law. Bulletin 1952, 
No. 1. Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education. Pp. 26. 
$.15. 

Suggested Activities for Mentally Re- 
tarded Children. California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, 1952. 
Pp. 106. 

From Bigotry to Brotherhood. James 
Waterman Wise. New York: Council 
Against Intolerance in America, 1952. 
Pp. 88. 

First-Aid Training. Morris Fishbein 
and Leslie W. Irwin. Lyons and Carna- 
han, Chicago, Ill. Revised edition. 232 
pp. The continued need of first-aid train- 
ing as a preparation for life has been 
accepted by most educators in late years. 
This revision brings to both teachers 
and students the best available practice 
and study materials in the subject. 

Enjoy Your Driving. Richard J. O’Con- 
nor and Elizabeth C. O'Daly. Oceana 
Publications, 43 West 16 St., New York 
11, N.Y., 1952. 144 pp. $2.00. This 
text for driver safety education is written 
in an accurate and lively manner. It 
attempts to teach the fundamentals of 
driving, to explain all of the state laws, 
and to help high-school students enjoy 
their driving experiences as well. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Teaching through Radio and Television. 
Revised Edition. Wm. B. Levenson and 
Edward Stasheff. New York: Rinehart & 
Co., Inc. 1952: 

Planning Schools for Use of Audio- 
Visual Materials. Vol. I, Classrooms. 
Washington: Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, National Education 
Assoc., 1952. Pp. 40. $1.00. 

Guide to Films in Economic Education. 
Washington: Department of Audio-Vis- 


ual Instruction, National Education 
Assoc., 1952. Pp. 50. $1.00. 

Children's Stories, a set of six color 
strips for primary grades. Individual 
titles are Little Red Riding Hood, The 
Three Little Pigs, The Gingerbread 
Boy, Goldilocks and the Three Bears, 
Little Black Sambo, and Rumpelstiltskin. 
$5.00 each; set of six, $28.50. Basic 
Spanish, Set B, a set of five black-and- 
white strips for junior-high through col- 
lege levels. Set, $21.50. North American 
Indians and Eskimos, a set of six black- 
and-white strips for intermediate through 
college levels. Set, $19.50. Great Ameri- 
can Frontiersmen, a set of five color 
strips for intermediate through junior- 
high levels. Individual titles are Story of 
Daniel Boone, Story of David Crockett, 
Story of Kit Carson, Story of Brigham 
Young, Story of Buffalo Bill. $5.00 
each; set of five, $23.75. Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 

What Is Your Shopping Score? A 
35mm, 64-frame filmstrip with a ten- 
minute narration. Problems in shopping 
are dramatized. Available on free loan 
from Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Conducting a Meeting. A 16mm 
sound film on parliamentary procedure 
produced by Young America Films, New 
York 17. $45 or available for rental 
from film libraries. 

The Teacher and Public Relations. A 
35 mm, 50-frame filmstrip available for 
$3.50 from the National School Public 
Relations Association, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Care Films. Recently released were 
Korea, Making Friends Through Books, 
Twelve Million Brothers, A Letter of 
Thanks, and One World Half Starved. 
Available on free loan from CARE, 
New York 5, N.Y. 

A Class for Tommy. A_ 20-minute, 
16mm sound film on the problems of 
teaching mentally and physically handi- 
capped children. Available for both 
purchase and rental from Bailey Films, 
Inc., Hollywood 28, California. 
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Toward higher levels of health and scholarship 


through better vision, better posture | 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 


The welfare of the school child, and 
the efficiency of the teacher, both, 
are benefited by the unique features 
of the American Universal “‘Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436). As the 
child is relieved of postural and vis- 
ual stresses and strains, learning and 
teaching both become easier. And 
better posture, better vision, con- 
tribute directly to improved general 
health. 

Known as the key to the co-ordi- 
nated classroom, the ““Ten-Twenty” 
has won praise from educators every- 
where. It is the only desk with a top 
adjustable, easily and quietly, to 
three approved positions—20°, 10°, 


and level. It is the only one with 
automatic fore-and-aft seat adjust- 
ment for focal adjustment to all 
tasks. The seat swivels 45° either 
way to silent, cushioned stops, mini- 
mizing the child’s need to twist its 
body in response to left or right 
hand or eye preferences—and assur- 
ing easy ingress and egress. Sanitary, 
one-piece, steel bookbox is roomy, 
easily accessible. 


FREE BOOKLETS: 


**Education Grows’ and 
“The Co-ordinated Class- 
room’’—two informative 
works on recent educational 
developments. Write Dept.8. 


» 


otmetican Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING « Grand Rapids 2, Mich. + Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 


= 
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10° slope 


Easy access 
to book-box 


Fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment 
(Top at 20°) 





Write for 


our catalog 


ACTIVITIES AREA ALSO SERVES AS LUNCHROOM 
WITH FOLDING TABLES AND BENCHES 


In-Wall folding tables and benches have 
been proved a practical solution to the 
problem created by increased building 
costs ... Are now specified by more than 
85 percent of all leading school architects. 


Schieber Sales Company 
12710 Burt Road 
DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 





